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weeds, when allowed to decay on the land 


AT ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. ‘which produced them, has the same effect: 
PETER B. PORTER, 97 MARKET ST., oe thus it is, that land, which has been worn 
Wilmington, Del. out by cross cropping, is by slovenly farmers 

——— left for nature to improve. 
The Productive Powers of ' ‘ature. When the natural pasture is consumed by 


The powers of nature to create vegetable} stock it is converted into animal food for man: 
productions appear never to diminish; the ‘and the excrement of the stock being left on 
process goes on year after year with increas-! the soil forms a rich decomposing animal ma- 
ing energy, and brings forth an increase of ‘nure, which gives to the soil increased ener- 
vegetable matter to be again decomposed and gy to reproduce an increase of vegetable food 
returned to the soil. This is the natural pro-||for an additional quantity of stock. 
cess by which the decomposing vegetable | Pasture land is full of vegetable fibre, from 
matter which we find in the soil is formed ;|/the surface down as low as the roots of plants 
and there has been a continual succession of||descend. Some are the recent roots of grasses, 
production, decay, and reproduction, of vege-||/others are those of every stage of decomposi- 
table matter going on ever since nature first — - In arable land scarcely any vegetable 
sprung into existence, producing vegetables! fibre is to be found: this circumstance should 
which, when dead, are decomposed into the||teach us, that to form a good pasture, we 
elements of which they were originally formed. || should fill the soil with vegetable fibre as a 

No loss is sustained by the decomposition|| manure, where we convert arable into pasture 
of vegetable or animal matter in the soil; al!|/Jand. 
is reduced to the first elements of plants,|) The very small proportion of vegetable mat- 
which give fresh energy to vegetation by again||ter which is contained in the most productive 
entering into vegetable composition. arable soils, would almost seem to indicate 

Thus the process of the growth and decay ||that their richness does not depend on the de- 
of vegetable matter goes on in a continual||composing vegetable matter, but on some- 
succession, and the decay of one crop becomes||thing else; for if all the straw or refuse of 
the nourishment of the next. the crops it produced, was returned to it after 

When nature is left to herself, the accu-|| it had passed through the stomach of some 
inulation of decomposing vegetable matter on} animal, this would scareely be equal to one- 
the surface becomes great; and if the soil is||third ef what the earth produced. 
not possessed of the property ofhastening their|| A judicious succession of crops, and a profit- 
decay, the vegetable matter is merely in-||able consumption of the produce by sheep on 
creased on the soil, without adding to its pro-||the ground, return to the soil such a quantity 
ductive powers, ‘opei >. . ons -ql|}of'manung-as to give dgyadditionalameans of 

On a careful examination, we think, it will increasing its productiveness. 
be found that the production of vegetables “ Water is necessary to the growth of plants. 
bever exhausts any soil: the yearly growth|/1¢ is essential to the juices or extract of vege-~ 

of grass, with its decay, adds yearly to its pro-||table matter which they contain, and unless 

Cas.—Vor, II—No. 18. 353 
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the soil, by means of commutation, be fitted 
to retain the quantity of water requisite to 
produce those juices, the addition of manure 
will be useless. Manure is ineffectual to- 
wards vegetation, until it becomes soluble in 
water; and it would even remain useless ina 
state of solution if it so absorbed the water as 
entirely to exclude the air: for in that case 
the fibres or mouths of the plants would be 
unable to perform their functions, and they 
would soon drop off by decay.” 179, Stew- 





It is necessary that the animal and vegeta- 
ble matter in the soil should have this decom- 
posing disposition, and the soil have it in pro- 
portion, to the proper admixture of the mate- 
rials of which it is composed. 

A certain degree of heat, the influence of 
the atmosphere and water, are necessary to 
carry on the decomposition of animal and ve- 
vetable matter in the soil. The best consti- 
tuted soil therefore has the power of in:bibing, 
retaining, and giving up to plants a proper 
degree of heat, air,and moisture. When the 
atmosphere is warm, moist, and sultry, vege- 
table life is in the greatest vigor, which 
would indicate these to be necessary to vege- 
table life if not the very principles on which 
it depends. 

Soil should not only have an affinity for the 
moisture of the atmosphere, but it should also 
have the property of readily transmitting it to 
the vegetables which grow in it. 

The soil, therefore, which is best adapted 
for retaining and transmitting in all circum- 
stances of wet and dry weather, the necessa- 
ry quantity of moisture to growing plants, 
may be reckoned best and most productive. 

If we impart to any soil that which induces 
vegetation, we improve it and increase its 
productiveness; but if we in any way with- 
draw from it that which tends to produce ve- 
getation, we injure it and may make it sterile. 
Barrenness in soil is produced when the com- 
ponent parts of it are so firmly united, that 
air, water, and the influence of the sun can- 
not enter into combination with it. When a 
soil is pure clay, it is sterile and worthless, 
and so is that which is pure sand. The for- 
mer resists effectually the enriching influence 
of the rains and dues, which merely fall on its 
surface, and either run off or lie there, with- 
out penetrating into it. The sun and wind 
also may beat on it and blow over it, but they 
can never penetrate its mass to awaken up 
the dormant energy that lies within; they 
only have the effect by their repeated attacks 
to dry’ #nd°farden tie siithice, cr@@k ‘it 
irregular portions, and more ate to lock up 
any languid and dormant principles of vege- 
table life that may be within the mass. The 
latter is so porous and loose in its texture that 
the rain and dews no sooner fall on it, than 
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they pass through it rapidly like water through 
a sieve; the rays of the sun and the wind 
evaporate and dry up the last particlés thar 
remain, producing only a transitory effect ,, 
vegetation, and because they have no regyl), 
supply of moisture, the plants soon wither an¢ 
decay. 

The energies of the soil are frequently hel; 
‘in bondage by some pernicious quality inher. 
ent in it, or imparted to it, which if neutr,). 
ized or extracted the soil would become pro 


When light, sandy, and vegetable soils ar. 

artificially made lighter, they possess little of 
the principles of vegetation. The mechap;. 
cal disposition of a clayey soil is also deran 
by improper treatment, such as trampling ¢ 
ploughing it in wet weather; and althoug) 
the soil has a full supply of animal and vege. 
table manure in it, yet the mechanical (de. 
rangement so totally locks up all its energies 
that the fermentation so necessary is alto. 
gether stopped, and complete barrenness js 
the result. 

This we have frequently observed to occur 
from Jand being trampled by sheep in eating 
off turneps from strong clay soil during wet 
weather, inthe early part of the spring. 

They convert the surface into a complete 
puddle, and when it becomes dry, the parts 
composing the soil are so closely united to 
gether, that it is like bricks dried for the kiln, 
and is entirely unfit for the production of 
plants. It is evident that the causes of e- 
rility in these soils are opposed to each other; 
each therefore will require a mode of treat- 
ment peculiar to its case. The light, sandy, 
and vegetable soils, that are too friable, must 
be artificially rendered more firm; and the 

|too tenacious clay soils must be made artif- 
cially friable and kept so, and be pulverized 
and mechanically altered before we can ex- 
pect them to become productive. It is ev- 
dent if these two soils could be mixed together, 
the mixture, with a proper quantity of vege- 
table and animal manure, would make a good 
productive soil. 

Joun Morton. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Lime, Lime, Lime. 


The extensive and increasing use of lime 
for agricultural purposes, indicates the opin- 
ions of farmers in regard to its usefulness; 
and although the theory of its operations in 
promoting the growth of plants seems not to 
be very well understood or explained, yet ex- 
perience has taught us that the best and most 
profitable modé for its application is on the 
sward, or gtrss sod, as long before it is broken 
up by the plough as possible; it being found 
most beneficial to keep it as near the surface of 
the ground as practicable; and the same is true 
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‘n regard to the green sand, or N. Jersey marl.| pecially no one who writes for an agricu!tu- 
Te reason for this is, that the specific gravity|| ral journal—can be supposed so obscure, or 
or weight of these mineral manures is so great (So insignificant, as not to exert some infln- 
compared with vegetable mould or commoa|| ence on the minds of his readers. 
earth, that they soon find their way too deep|| Au Old Farmer, in:the last Cabinet, p. $25, 
into the ground for the fibrous roots of plants \comp.ains, as many others might do, that a 
to derive the greatest possible benefit from part of a former communication was rendered 
their use. uninielligible by an error of the press;— 
Some good farmers of the old school, and}/and, in my opinion, he has rendered a part of 
many bad and indifferent ones, still resist the his Jast one much worse than unintelligible, 
yse of lime on their lands from a pretended by an error of his pen. He says the worm 
apprehension that the ultimate effect of it will||!n the root of the peach tree, and the excre- 
be injury to the soil; but some think that the|/ scence on the branches of the morello cherry, 
real reason is, that it costs something in the,;,are not the cause, but the effect of disease, 
first instance, and that they are of the class|) which arises either from a poisonous subsoil 
of people who are too stingy to grow rich,||Or an exhausted surface ! _Perhaps none will 
and may be said to hold a penny so near the!|deny the truth of a part of this sentence, and 
eye that they can’t see a dollar afar off. Be| I hope that none, except some of the “ old 
this as it may, I know not; but one thing is|/ folks,” will believe the other part of it. The 
very certain, that those who have been spread-| worm and the excrescence are truly the ei- 
ing lime on their farms for the last eight or||fects of pre-existing causes, but they, lke 
ten years, have been subjected to vast expense}; Most other effects, become causes in their 
in pulling down their old barns and building| turn, producing their own consequences, it 
greater, OF adding immense codicils in the|, is with the alleged cause of the worm and the 
sliape of hay houses to them; building bar-| | excrescence that I have todo at present— 
racks, and even subjecting their hay and grain), V!2. That they are produced by * disease 
to the danger of injury from the weather by which arises either from a poisonous subsoi| 
stacking them out. Many also have been|/oran exhausted surface.” 1 admit that a poi- 
obliged to enlarge their barn yards, which|/Sonous sub-soil may produce disease, and that 
have either become contracted in their di-||an exhausted surface may impair the growth 
mensions by the use of lime, or the number of the tree. I will also admit that, under the 
of cattle and the quantity of manure have so|, operation of these causes, the tree will be le-= 
increased by it that much expense has insome|/|able to resist the yury which insects may 
cases been incurred, and an additional quan-!| inflict upon it. But, f ask, can either the 
tity of ground been devoted to the purpoxes! poisonous sub-sotl, the exhausted surface, «+r 
of making more ample accommodations for||their consequent disease, deposit the egys 
the herds of cattle, and space for the accumu- | which produce the worm in the peach tree. 
lation of vast quantities of manure. I throw}| °F the excrescence on the morello cherry ? 
out these matters for the benefit of timid far-|| Until this question shall be fully answered, in 
mers, so that they may not embark in the use \the affirmative, by an Old Farmer, or some 
of lime without being fully warned of the pro- other of the old folks, the error of which I ai 
bable consequences which will soon ensue in||speaking will not prove very dangerous. 
the shape of increased expense in rebuilding}, The peach fly (AuQgeria exitiosa,) and the 
of barns of larger growth, hay houses, and cherry insect, which, so far as | know, has 
extending dung heaps over a large piece of||not yet been observed, appear to have begun 
most valuable ground. Acricona. ||their ravages to the eastward and progressed 
Montgomery County. to the west. In their desolating course, no 
soil, no culture, has been found a sufficient 
Sie tn Wacenece? Coblact. protection—particular trees or plantations 
may have resisted them for a season, but those 
Peach Trees, &c. exceptions have occurred under every vary- 
The sentiment of a Jefferson, that errors|| ing circumstance of soil and situation. The 
in opinion are only dangerous when reason|!oldest peach tree in this vicinity,and the only 
is not left free to combat them, is only correct||one of many years’ duration, sprung up spon- 
under certain circumstances. The promul- taneously by the road side, under the protec- 
gation of error may lead tothe investigation of||tion of a large locust tree, where the soil is 
truth, and thus materially improve our know-||extremely poor, and never has been culti- 
ledge of things. In this case, error is not}! vated. 
dangerous— but it is only so, where such an}; The position of the “Old Farmer” does 
investigation is gone into as will more effec-|| not, therefore, appear to be sustained by facte, 
tually establish the truth. Unless this be|/and is totally inconsistent with reason. It, 
done, errors in opinion, when promulgated,|| would be quite as rational to say, that the de. 
are always dangerous—for no one—and es- cay of the roof of my house, or the borers 
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346 Destruction of Bugs, §&¢c.—Manure. 


which penetrate its cornice, were caused by 
the poisonous quality of the sub-soil in which 
its foundations are laid—or, that the locust 
(cicada septendecem, ) is caused by a periodi- 
cal exhaustion of the surface, which takes 
place every seventeen years, as it is to say, 
that the worm on the peach tree, and the ex- 
crescence on the cherry, are produced by such 
causes. I hope that the time will soon come 
when agricultural investigations will be con- 
ducted more in conformity with principles of 


Common SENSE. 
Sixth mo, 23d, 1832. 





For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Destruction of Bugs and Insects by 
Ducks. 


In the absence of the birds in my neigh- 
bourhood, which have been almost extermi 
nated by a succession of idle vagabonds, we 
have been almost eaten up by insects of a 
variety of kinds, whose names and habits we 
are entirely ignorant of, excepting that we 
have discovered that it takes a great deal to 
keep them—for they are most voracious eat- 
ers, and partake only of things that are young, 
juicy and tender. 

Men of science might render much service 
to the country if they would turn their atten- 
tion to this branch of natural history, and 
communicate to the public the results of their 
investigations in plain, intelligible Janguage, 
adapted to the understandings of the people 
generally. A friend of mine, whose pump- 
kin and other vines were assailed with bugs, 
so as to threaten their entire destruction, 
placed a hen, who had charge of a large num- 
ber of ducklings, in a coop in his field. The 
young ones being at liberty to wander abroad 
in search of meat, carried destruction into the 
enemies’ camp, destroying vast multitudes of 
the bugs, which they shoveled into their 
crops, with such voracity, that in a few days 
there were none left to injure the plants. We 
must either raise and protect a new race of 
birds to keep the insect tribes in check, or we 
must turn our attention more than heretofore 
to propagating chickens, ducks and turkeys, 
to aid in the destruction of these formidable 


enemies. T. 
Radnor, July 6th. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


What isthe greatest quantity of Manure 
to be obtained from given means? 


Mr. Eprror.—There are in agriculture, 
as perhaps in every science, some leading 
propositions, calculated in a particular manner 
to arrest attention by their prominent impor- 
tance. Such I hold that of a “ Subscriber” 
in your May number—* What will an acre 
af land produce?” and also the question 
which heads this article. 

Were it possible at once to afford 2 com- 
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plete and palpable solution to these two Drm 
positions, what mind can calculate the vast 
increase of treasures that would instantly be. 
come accessible to humanity? As, then, », 
cannot inquire too strictly, or know too mock 
regarding them, I propose, after recapity|s:. 
ing a few of the principal statements of : 
“Subscriber” concerning the latter question, ; 
furnish my own experiments upon the former 

He informs us that a single acre of his lang 
(see p. 305,) with abundant manuring ap, 
superior cultivation, was made to produce the 
sum of $348 40 cents per annum, for five sy. 
cessive years, besides the vegetables used ip, 
small family. He further states, in substance. 
as his present conviction, that the quantity of 
soil cultivated has nothing to do with ‘the 
secret of gathering money out of it; the 
“this altogether depends on a judicious selec. 
tion of soil, on the facility of obtaining mo. 
nure, and on the proper application of it as 
food for plants,” &c.;—that he found, by 
actual experiment, made upon a large scale, 
“that the profit of capital laid out in land 
produced an interest of only five per cent. per 
annum, the capital laid out in manure upon 
the same land produced twenty per cent.” 

Now, my own experience, as [ shall pre- 
sently show, abundantly confirms the prote- 
ble accuracy of all these statements. Let us 
distinctly understand, then, that it is not the 
great quantity of land, but the abundance of 
manure upon a little, that is alone required 
to give wealth and independence; that the 
man who owns five or six acres may, (accori- 
ing to the above data,) with the aid of manure 
and good management, draw from $1800 to 
$2000 from them each year, while he of a 
hundred acres may scarcely obtain half of it 
upon the common plan. 

But where is the requisite manure to be 
obtained that shall so suddenly and surely en- 
rich the farmer? In reply to this, I will 
simply give my own experience, and by it 
endeavor to convince the reflecting farmer 
what amount can, and in fact has been made 
from means incomparably more limited than 
is generally imagined possible. 

revious to 1529, I had followed in Phila- 
delphia a sedentary occupation, which, by ex- 
cessive application im it, had so enfeebled my 
constitution, that I was obliged to seek in the 
country for that measure of health which | 
might no longer hope for in the city. Sol 
bought, with my scanty savings, a smal! place 
of ten anda half acres, and moved upon it the 
same fall, of 1829. 

Not being acquainted with farming, I hired 
a man to plough two and a-half acres, and 
sow it in rye. cost of seed and labor, 10 
putting in, gathering, and threshing the said 
crop, was $8 S6cents. The crop yielded five 
and a-half bushels of very poor black rye, fi 
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oaly for hay feed—say at forty cents per|jfall, I cut the stubs close to the ground, and 
pushel, (as good rye was then selling at fifty} wheeled them immediately, while yet heavy, 
and fifty-six cents per bushel, ) was worth/||into the barn-yard, where I packed them in 
¢2 20 cents, and the nett loss sustained ee every part of it, and also under the shed, 
farming the ground was $6 36 cents. he} being an area of ground about forty feet by 
season was moderately good for grain, and the! twenty, and in a few days covered them also 
two and a-half acres rather a favorable speci-|| with a layer of earth, from a fence-row close 
men of the rest of my land! I planted a po-}| by, to the depth of about eight or ten inches. 
isto patch the following spring, (1830,) of} Upon this earth I foddered my three cattle 
about the fourth of an acre, which I manured/|/during the winter, occasionally depositing 
ia the hills with one load of marl only, and|| more earth upon the litter as it collected there. 
thecrop yielded but three and a-half bushels!}; Your readers will] readily judge, that the ob- 

Being a total stranger to the nature and| ject of all this preparation was not so much for 
character of soils, but having previously, from|| the sake of saving the materials collected there 
some cause, entertained the notion that land] as to obtain a menstruum, or rather sponge, 
in general produced abouttwenty-five busiiels| if I may so call it, calculated to absorb and 
of wheat, or forty bushels of corn, or four or|/ retain all the urine deposited in the yard dur- 
five loads of hay to the acre, the conviction I|/ing the winter. The compost masses, how- 
had now received of the absolute worthless-|| ever, or layers, thus collected together, are not 
ness of my land fell upon me like the shock|| to be considered as manure prepared for the 
ofathunder-clap. Discouraged by the great-||soil, but only as materia/s that require to be 
ness of my disappointment, but not quite con-} thoroughly mixed, in order to reduce ther to 
founded, [ determined that manure, in future, a state fitted for a rapid and complete incor- 
should be every thing to me, and stand in the|| poration with the soil. Accordingly, with 
stead of both land and crop. Being greatly} this view, I commenced late in April the ope- 
improved in health, by the change of situa-|| ration of turning it, which, from its having 
tion and exercise, [ plied my avocation with|| become closely packed to the depth of twenty 
increased diligence for the maintenance of my || inches, with the stalks at the bottom, could 
family, and made it the amusement of my lei-||only be done with the aid of a grubbing hoe, 
sure hours and leisure moments to collect||turning it in strips about a foot wide, reach- 
from every corner, and pannel of fence, every|| ing across the yard, and throwing the loosen- 
thiag that I imagined could furnish a vegeta-||ed manure back a sufficient space to allow a 
ble nutriment, and placed it in my cow yard,|\trench between, wide enough to work in. 
% combined with the litter as to absorb and||After removing the whole cover from the 
retain every thing of a putrescent character} (stalks, along a strip, as before mentioned, they 
that might be deposited there. By such|| were easily grubbed up, by first cutting them 
means I have gone on, every year increasing||through all along the solid edge of the strip 
the quantity of my manure, to an extent that// with the hoe, it being made pretty sharp for 
I believe has astonished most of my neigh-|/the purpose. In addition to this pile of yard 
bors. The following isa sketch of the means|| manure, I have also emptied the contents of 
I possessed, and the methods I took to obtain||my hog pen and stables, extending the pile 
manure for the present year. several feet, and lying upon the ground, when 

I commenced last summer by collecting} first loosened, more than two and a-half feet 
into the outer part of my hog pen every thing| deep. Of this manure I have used sixteen 
of the weed kind I could find about the place,| loads this spring, for tryck and garden, and, 
till 1 had a layer about twelve inches deep,| judging from the size of the pile yet remain- 
which I covered with a layer of earth about||ing, there cannot be less than sixty loads, 
five inches thick, continuing the process till|| which, being turned once more, | intend to 
the pen was filled to about two and a-half feet) use for wheat next fall. 
deep. In the fall I littered my loose corn-|} In this manner, from only three head of 
cobs and the principal part of the buckwheat} |cattle, and the fattening of four hogs, | have 
straw into the pen, interspersed with layers} made from seventy to eighty two horse loads 
of earth in the same manner. The two stalls|'of manure, the highly fertilizing properties 
of my stables I served also the same, taking} of which are abundantly attested by my own 
care to save therein all the chaff and refuse} former experience. I will not say that it is 
straw after threshing. In these stalls I pour-||stronger than the best barn-yard manure, but 
ed weekly, through the fall and winter, (for) from its closer affinity to the nature of the 
[had no cattle in them except in bad storms,)| soil, and greater facility for being rapidly 
the soap-suds and such putrescent fluids that} combined and incorporated, without loss by 
might be obtained, keeping the corners and| evaporation, I have no doubt it will be fre- 
outsides, and under the mangers, carefully} quently found, upon trial, more effective and 
saturated, more durable. 

As soon as my corn was gathered in the'’ In the process of turning manure, thus pre- 





gether. Few persons are perhaps aware how 
rapidly the earth facilitates vegetable decom- 
position, and to what a surprising degree 
tt absorbs the excess of fertilizing effluvia, 
which must otherwise be evaporated during 
the process of decomposition. This circum- 
stance, | believe, taken in connexion with the 
careful economizing of al] animal excretions, 
constitutes chiefly the great secret (I might, 
perhaps, add alleged necromancy,) that has 
udded already so much verdure to my pre- 
viously exhausted soi!, and been so profitable 
to me, and so surprising to my neighbors. 

No farmer can imagine, that has not tried 
the experiment, what a prodigious quantity 
of rich, vegetable, and fibrous earth may be 
collected from corners and bye-places, which 
lie out of the way of cultivation, and which, 
from their retired position, have, perhaps, ne- 
ver so much as attracted his notice. All such 
refuse trash, and fibrous earths and weeds, 
by being conveyed to his barn-yard, at inter- 
vals, during the fall and winter, and judicious- 
ly combined with its contents, will be con- 
verted into a rich, fertilizing, and durable 
manure, merely by absorbing and retaining 
that excess of putrescent fluids and effluvia, 
which is otherwise lost by filtration and eva- 
poration; that is, by soaking away and drying 
up. W. H. 
Pittstown, Salem Co. N. J., May 20th, 1538, 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


A gentle shove to Farmers about Boiling 
and Steaming Food for Stock. 


Those farmers who intend to save from 
one-third to one-half in feeding their stock 
the coming autumn and winter, should look 
out in time and procure and put up a proper 
apparatus for boiling or steaming grain, roots, 
and cut hay and corn stalks. It will take 
some time to think and talk about this very 
important, though not expensive fixture; the 
place where it should stand, and the particu- 
lar manner of its construction will claim due 
consideration; and after these matters are 
determined on, the materials must be got to- 
gether and a workman engaged to put it up; 
and by the time all this is done I fear it will 
be needed for preparing the food for the hogs; 
so that you had better begin to think it over 
soon, and not leave till another year what had 
better be accomplished this season. A far- 
mer who put up a very simple and cheap affair 
for this purpose last fall, thinks that it saved 
him the whole expense incurred, in fattening 
his hogs alone. He gave them no grain that 
was not first boiled. 


Men are too apt to be more concerned for 
their credit than for the cause. 


OL. I]. 
For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 

Canada Thistle=-=-=(Cnicus Arvensgis, 

I have noticed in the Cabinet severa) ar). 
cles on the Canada Thistle, setting forth the 
injurious character of this vile plant, yet as 
I consider it of such vast importance to the 
farming interest to keep clear of this (of qi 
others) most obnoxious weed, I cannot refrain 
from raising my voice against the further jp. 
troduction of it among us. It has already 
made its appearance in several directions, j 
the no small annoyance of the proprietors 
and if suffered to remain undisturbed, it wy! 
continue to increase until it has taken fi)! 
and entire possession of the soil, to the exely. 
sion of every other plant, and may be handed 
down from generation to generation as a per. 
manent legacy. in some of the western parts 
of the State of New York, where it has par. 
tially taken possession, you may discover 
many respectable tillers of the soil reaping 
their wheat with gloves on, and binding with 
willows; and some fields may be seen where 
it has become so thickly set that the owners 
have given the ground up in despair, as not 
producing herbage enough to feed a rabbit, 
That this may not be the unhappy situation of 
any land holder in our beloved Pennsylvania, 
I would recommend the most watchful care 
to prevent the further introduction of it either 
by sowing or otherwise; and landlords would 
do well by procuring seeds themselves, and 
not trust to their servants, who, in some in- 
stances, may be induced to purchase seeds of 
doubttul character, on account of the price of 
the article. 

Considerable quantities of very impure 
timothy seed is distributed every season by 
traders among our country store-keepers and 


others, who are commissioned to sell it for 


them ; and by this means many an honest !ar- 
mer is made practically acquainted with what 
he may in vain wish to discard. To these 
who are so unfortunate as to have their 
grounds already inoculated with it, | would 
urgently recommend their giving it immed 
ate battle, show it no quarters, but cut it of 
before it has time to perfect its seed; then 
procure a sufficiency of salt, not only to cover 
the stump, but to extend a foot around it in 
every direction, to prevent the fibrous roots 
from the main stalk from shooting up and pro 
ducing new plants; this, if properly done, 
will entirely eradicate it, and I believe it !s 
the only effectual method yet discovered. As 
it is well ascertained that every small part 
cle of the root, as well as the seed, will vege 
tate and produce fresh plants, it would be the 
height of folly to attempt to destroy it by 
ploughing; this will only distribute it over the 
ground and increase it many fold. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. ‘!tell us what price the wax of the myrtle 
Birds the Farmers’ true Friends. ] would command ' ENQuirER. 
In the a acids of tier waldo | For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
~orresponcdent, ; g aDlts OT || an 
birds, (although he admits most of themto be|| _ ; Life Insurance. 
of service to the farmer,) says some are ofno|, . Every farmer should understand and appre- 
yse, and others decidedly injurious: with || Clate the importance of fire insurance, and 
these he would hold no terms. Perhaps, upon || ©VeTy farming district should secure the be- 
closer observation of the habits of even these, | nefits of an office insurance against loss by 
he may find himself mistaken. Let us see: fire. ‘There is also another system of insu- 
There is the purple grakle, or crow black- || Tance less understood, but equally important ; 
bird, whose fondness for, and depredations|| We refer to life insurance—by Which is 
upon the young corn, is so well known, is|, ™eant, that a person secures to his family, in 
much more partial to the grub worm, and if. the event of his death, a considerable sum ot 
rmitted a resting-place on our premises, un- |} money, by the pay ment of a small annual sum 
molested, would follow the ploughman in the | during his life. From the monthly reports 
furrow, and destroy great numbers of them, | of the Girard Life Insurance and ‘Trust Com- 
not uprooting a single grain of corn as long || P@™y, in Chesnut street, it 18 obvious that 
as this supply continued. Crows would do|| many see the importance of making this cer- 
the same—to be sure they would, in de-||‘t@#!n provision for their families, to be received 
fault of finding grubs, help themselves to| by them when they most require it. It can 
some of the corn; but cannot this be prevent-||@ done, too, for a very smail sum: for in- 
ed by soaking the grain in something nause- || Stance, a man thirty years of age pays $1 31 
ous, or coating it with tar? These expe-||cents, and if he dies within the year, his fa- 
dients should be tried before we condemn| ily receives from the affice $100. If he 
them to destruction. pays $13 10 cents, they receive $1000: thus 
Again, the different species of hawks, so it is evident how cheaply the advantages of 
generally considered as pirates, and destroy- life insurance may be had; and that a per- 
ed without mercy, I believe do us more ser-|/800, however moderate may be his income, 
vice in the destruction of field mice, moles, joun secure his wife and children from desti- 
&ec., than would be counterbalanced by the| ‘tion. es 
loss of a few chickens. Humanitas, Je, || [In England, so many families have been 
saved from want and dependence by the in- 
_tervention of life insurance, that the practice 
is general; and most persons of limited in- 


| 
‘comes, and whose families must rely upon 
Mr. Eprror.—In the fourteenth number|| their daily personal attention to their affairs, 


of your second volume, “ A Friend to Native || resort to Jife insurance as the best saving in- 
Industry,” invokes attention to the produce || stitution, and the most certain mode for a mo- 
of one of our indigenous plants, namely, the 'derate provision for a family, in the event of 
sumac; more than 13,000 tons of which, he |! one’s death. 
says, were consumed in England, in 1832), _ 
and 1833, ne dyeing. Will“ A Friend,” or || a 

some other friend, should this meet the eye} " wm 

of such, be so kind as to inform us, aihehies insurance against loss by Fire. 
a person collecting a quantity of the sumac|| A provident mn an guardeth himself against joss by fire. 
berries, and drying them thoroughly, could|| Scarcely a season passes by without hear- 
dispose of them here at a price sufficient to jing the melancholy tidings of some farmer 
indemnify him for his labor? What, in fact, || having lost his barn, perhaps his house also, 
is sumac worth per pound, or per hundred ‘by lightning, or by fire, originating in care- 
weight? Is the produce of the American] lessness or design. Some seasons we hear 
sumac equal to that from other countries?||of many such catastrophes, even in a single 
By the bye, there is another most interesting || county. The loss is always tofal,and generally 
production of some of our middle states, || falls on those who are least able to bear it, for 
which, we think, ought to afford a source of ||the wealthy are generally so provident that 
profit, namely, the wax procured from the || they provide against such casualties by effect- 
myrtle berry. This is of a beautiful green-||ing insurance against eventual loss. How 
ish color, and possesses great solidity, being,|| many are the cases where individuals, who 
on this account, much used by the poor for | were in comfortable circumstances, have been 
adding to tallow to improve candles. Should |} landed in the deepest distress in a few hours 
there be a fair price offered for this article, its||by the operation of fire; and then the course 
collection would afford profitable employment || of proceeding is for the feeling and benevolent 
0 hundreds of poor persons. Can any one/|of the vicinity to embark in the charitable 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Sumac. 
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work of creating a fund to lessen the burden 


of rebuilding to the unfortunate owner. 

Now, where is the person who would not 
prefer to this precarious, and, generally, very 
inadequate relief, to apply to an insurance 
office for complete indemnity for his loss, and 
that, not asa matter of charity, but as a fair 
matter of contract, where a premium had been 
deposited to cover the contingency. I pre- 
sume there are none but who would vastly 
prefer the Jatter to the former. Why then 
remain without insurance for a single week! 
The answer probably would be, that it is at- 
tended with too great an expense to justify it. 
Now let us examine this matter of expense, 
and see what it amounts to. Suppose your 
barn cost $1000 to build it, and you wish it 
insured for that sum; an insurance office for 
a barn will require a deposit to be made of 
three and a-half per cent. on the amount in- | 
sured; that will be $35 to be deposited; and_ 
whenever you wish to discontinue the insu- 
rance, this sum, with a deduction of five per 
cent. from it, to compensate for trouble, may 
be withdrawn. So thatthe actual cost of the 
insurance, in the case stated, will be the in- 
terest of $35 annually, or two dollars and ten 
cents a year, with the addition, in the first 
instance, of three or four dollars for making 
the survey, and preparing the contract or 
policy. Then the cost of insuring a barn for 
$1000 for one year, and so on from year to 
year, as the owner may desire, is two dollars 
and ten cents, being the interest of the depo- 
sit money only, for that may be withdrawn if | 
you wish to discontinue the insurance. ae 
any person expect or desire it done for less| 
than this? It seems too cheap, and it could 
not be afforded tor so small a pittance unless 
an office had a large number of such risks; 
for the deposites made on a very large num-| 
ber of risks, put to interest, produce a large, 
sum in the form of interest, and this enables) 
the insurers to make good their losses, and 
save something besides, when they are suc- 
cessful in business. 

For insuring a farm house, however, the 
usual charge 1s a deposit of three per cent., 
being a-half per cent. less than for a barn, the 
risk being considered less. Of course, to insure 
$1000, a deposit of $30 must be made, the 
interest of which is $1 80 cents a year, for 
insuring a dwelling house in thecountry. In 
the city, the amount deposited for an insu- 
rance is rather less than in the country, on| 
account of the great facilities for extinguish- 
ing fires, so that a total loss seldom takes place 
under ordinary circumstances. 

My design being to make this important 
subject clear to those who do not understand | 
it, | have made my communication longer’ 
than some may think necessary; but I meee 
its prolixity may not discourage those from 











Weeds. 


y 
| Philadelphia Co., July 4th, 1838. 


Vor. If. 
‘examining it, who are unprotected by ins. 
rance, and to whom the loss of house or bery 


would be attended with the most di 
consequences—when for four dollars per , 
num you may be completely protected from, 
loss by fire. 

Where is there a person to be found who 
would not be willing to pay even a larger 
sum than that above stated for protection frop, 
loss from contingencies by fire? 1 shoujy 
suppose there were none. Farmers, look 
it—consider it—make your own calculations 
—but be sure and don’t be too long in making 
up your minds to insure your buildings frog, 
loss b FIRE, 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Weeds, 


The presence of an abundance of weeds is a sign of, 
good soil, and a bad farmer. 


Weeds are noxious herbs, which are neither 
food for man or beast, and are so well knowg 
to farmers as not to require any particular de. 
scription. It is always desirable to get rid of 
these loafers, which are continually robbing 
useful and nutritious plants of the food intend. 
ed for their sustenance. Of course, the right 
time to extirpate them is whenever you dis 
cover them intruding upon the rights and pri. 
vileges of their betters. Some think one 
season of the year is best for this purpose, 
some another; but my plan is to attack them 
whenever and wherever | can find them, and 
treat them as common outlaws, who don't de- 
serve the protection of the community. 

Those who are so careless and lazy as to 
suffer St. John’s Wort, Daisy, and other per- 
nicious weeds to encumber their fields, and 
to perfect, ripen, and scatter their seeds, reap 

a rich harvest of trouble and vexation, as a 
| just retribution for their indolence. | have 
| lately come into possession of a most valuable 

little instrument for extirpating weeds, called 
| spud ; it is somewhat like a chisel, aboutan 





inch and a-half across the edge, with a sock: 
et, for the insertion of a handle; and it has a 
reverse edge near the socket, so that it cuts 
either by pushing or pulling. The whole 
concern is not heavier than a common walk- 
ing stick, for which it is a good substitute on 
a farm, as it is then always ready for action 
when any thing presents for removal, when 
the ground is toodry to admit of pulling it up, 
of, you may be indisposed to stoop for % 
small a purpose. It is said that good English 
farmers always carry one of these spuds in 
their walks over their grounds, and | find that 
a number of them have been sold at Lan- 
dreth’s, in Chesnut street, this season, a 
twenty-five cents each, which is a pretty 
clear indication that there are some farmers, 
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« least, who are disposed to promote their || For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 

 aeaie by making war on the weeds. Conversation between two Emigrants. 
ute | Sr,—Permit me to narrate a conversation 
which passed a few days ago, between two 
emigrants from the old country. Although 
the subject might not strictly come under the 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 

on Purchasing a Horses 
Remeshe head of either agriculture or horticulture, yet 
as it embraces that of menticulture (if you 


My neighbor Tyson, having occasion to 
purchase @ — hard = oe | will allow me to coin a term) which is near- 
work, | adv ul - ance a Re 7 ¥|| ly allied to both; perhaps the lesson which it 
years of age. tie yesterday me ‘0 8€€ |! teaches will procure for it a place in your in- 
; horse, for which he had partly agreed, war- ‘teresting pages. 
ranted sound, and five years old. On exam-||  jo4n°7) © «Do you know why I left the 
ining the mouth, [ inquired of the owner if} 


id 2 hin fen id? H old country and came to this? I am sure | 
he oa od ‘ike te niles tite oe Yes,” I = do not, for 1 was well to do at home, and had 
answ ’ 2 ° 


‘ed, “and will be so, for nearly two years plenty of work and all that I wanted; to be 
pu b) ’ 


; ; sure, at fi ive 
come; the fact is, he isa three year old . rst sight the wages that are given 


here appear hi re i 
vit” ‘This common trick reminds me of a ’ ppear higher than they were with us, 


butcher [ once knew, who, when he had old but if you put this and that a ictal coberimge 


; . || think there is much in favor o 
aretha i. his hand upon it, | George W. “Iam sure you do not wish 
and declare it was under five, meaning it WAS}! ne to tel] you why you emigrated ; but if you 

had gone to the English island of Jersey, per- 


under four fingers and a thumb. 
Few persons, even amongst those to whom |) ; bir 
the baowledge ought to be indispenaeble, are ps 7 aan ee 
acquainted with the mode of judging of the}/< 4, yoy fly from justice or your creditors?’ | 
age of a horse by the teeth: as the lesson think it extremely unwise in persons comin 
can be committed to memory in five minutes, |/ 4, this countr 4 retend that they had all 
| copy it from my memorandum book, asking they could ih for at home; and bm had, 
for it an insertion in your valuable Cabinet. sometimes, to remind such of the Quack Doc- 
tor’s address, ‘Gentlemen, you must not sup- 
pose that I came here for want—* * * J 
had enough of that at home!’ But to be seri- 
‘ous, you and I came from the same parish in 
England where we were farming servants, and 
‘I wonder you should so soon forget the hard- 
ships which we were driven to every winter, 
when our masters used to turn off their out- 
two middle teeth are full, no longer hollow, | 2 servants, who were then compelled to 
as all the others are; and the teeth have|/abor upon the roads as paupers, dragging 
penetrated the gums. At six years old, the| gravel carts like horses, and at wages which 
four middle teeth are full, the corner teeth|)| WeTe ot sufficient to keep body and soul to- 
only remaining hollow: the tusks are sharp,| g¢ther. 1 happen to have in my possession 
with the sides fluted. At seven years old,| °N¢ of the printed papers issued by the Giuar- 
the corner teeth are full, the tusks longer and dians of the Poor to the Surv eyor of the roads, 
thicker, and the horse is said to be aged. which | will read to you; it states the rates 
Note. It is not meant that exactly at the of wages which he was to pay, and which you 
periods above mentioned these changes take| will have too much reason to know is correct. 
place in the horse; much depends upon his ‘The original paper is in the hands of the 
constitution; whether he be a late or early| ©ditor. 
foal; also upon the manner in which he has||) RATE OF WAGES TO BE PAID PER WEEK. 
been reared, as to food and shelter, &c. The | s. a 
corner tooth too, might remain a little hollow || Single Man, notexeeeding = - - = - 5 0 
after the age of seven, but the appearance | A married Man, with a Wife, but no child living 


ahe 


Germantown, July 4th, 1838. 


How to form a judgment of the age of a 

horse by his teeth. 

At two years old, the horse sheds the two 
middle teeth of the under jaw. At three 
years old, he sheds two other teeth, one on 
each side of those he shed the year before. 
At four years old, he sheds the two remain- 
ing, or corner teeth. At five years old, the 





; . ; with bim . . . . : 6 6 
is still very unlike the mere shells, which|| A married Man, with a Wite and one Child 73 
i A married Man, with a Wife and two Cluldren 8 0 
” ae - or ome, A married Man, with a Wife and three Children 8 6 
An Otp FARMER. || 4 Widower, withoneChild - - - - 6 6 
| A Widower, wiih two Children : a 0 
_A Widower, withthree Children - -~ - 8 6 

The most common things are the most use-|| A married Man or Widower, with more than 
three Children aa : : ; 0 


ful; which shows both the wisdom and good-} 


ness of the great Lord of the family of the 


The number of children, in all cases, to be 
world, 


understood as of children who can earn no- 
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thing themselves, but are supported solely by To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet 
their parents. Profitable Experiments, 
No — be employed on the Roads where|| Mr. Lissy—Dear Sir :—It affords te 
the number of children does not exceed | great pleasure to communicate to your yal, 
No boy living with his parents to be em-||bje journal the subjoined letter from Edwars 
ployed on the Roads, who is under seventeen||Tatnall, one of our best and most practica) 
years of age. ; ‘Jagriculturista. The rich results from his op. 
Only one boy of a family to be employed, || tem of farming are conclusive, and shou|d b, 
and his wages in no case to exceed the above || extensively followed on large as well as smal 


mentioned. farms. With lime and manure, judicious; 
The wages of the boys in all cases to be applied, he has made, you perceive, his fields 


paid to the parents. which were barren and overrun with noxiog, 
Where there are more than three children'| weeds, productive and clean, and yie\diy 
in the family, all beyond three will be taken! such crops as speak for themselves and re 
in the House of Industry if the parents wish it. | superior mode of cultivation. Besides ac 
_ Bingle men out of service to have 5 shil-| ing what can be done per acre by the ‘ome 
lings per week only in those cases where. system, this communication teaches a less 
they are not maintained by the parent. to owners of small and unproductive farms 
And now let us put this and that together,|| (too numerous every where among us,) the: 


as you proposed, and see if there is not some! they can be made valuable, and soon pay ji, 


difference in favor of the wages in this coun-|| themselves by this kind and proper treatment 
try. I have hit upon a ver 


y simple plan of|/and that the only way to fi tably 
deciding this question; yend thet the-cuty way to Sarm proftebly i 


it is to expend a man’s|| to do it WELL; and to accomplish this, it js 
wages for one week, and see what can be ob-|| best always to commence enriching a few, 


tained for the same, I get a dollar and a quar- || rather than many acres. Yours truly, 
ter a day, and you do the same; to be sure| James W. Tuoxsos, 
we work hard for it, but that is no hardship|| Cor. Sec. New Castle Co. Ag. Society, 
as we are able—’tisa great mistake to - . 
pose it is wrong to obtain one’s bread by the . 
sweat of one’s note: and so the magistrates, vane - oneeeneee 
think, for when they determine to punish a Interesting Experiments in Farming. 
man most severely they send him to the Peni-'| James W. THomson, M. D., Cor. Sec. Av. 
tentiary and keep him without permitting him || Society :—Although I am not what might be 
to work—well then, for $7 50, (a week’s|| called a practical farmer, not having had the 
wages,) may be bought time to devote to it that I could have wished, 
Anewhat, - - - yet having done something in that line fora 
New pair of shoes, - : considerable number of years, | feel a freedom 
New pair of trowsers, in submitting a few experiments in the raising 
New umbrella, - of produce, which may be improved upon by 
25 lbs. of meat, : those better calculated, have more time, and 
1 lb. of tobacco, = - are more devoted to the business of farming 
1 lb. of tea, - - than I am. But to proceed to the exper 
1 1b. of coffee, - ments. Having purchased a small tract of 
3 lbs. of sugar, . poor land, near Wilmington, Delaware, which 
New gown for wife, was overrun with the Daisy, (or Richardson's 
An acre of free land, Pink,) and wishing to eradicate that pera: 
cious weed as early as possible, I determines 
‘to work the ground hard, by a quick rotatioa 
of crops, taking care to lime and manure ia 
Now tell me, is there any other country in|| proportion. After progressing in this wsy 
the world where this can be done? Why||fora few years, itoccurred to me that it might 
don’t you speak ? be worth while to ascertain the amount 
I will leave you to lay out the wages for a|| raised, and the value per acre, by the process 
week, such as we used to receive in the old |I had adopted. The first lot of ten acres was 
country, for they are so small that I fear if I | treated as follows. In the fall I put on twen- 
were to attempt to handle them, they would |ty-six loads of barn-yard manure to the acre, 
slip through my fingers.” '|spread it evenly, and ploughed it in: after 
John D. was struck speechless, but wher || which it was well harrowed, and so left unt! 
he recovers his senses he will be the better|spring, when it was again twice harrowed; 
for the conversation so long as he lives. the last time crosswise. It was then run ovt 
I ain, sir, as near north and south as the field would ¢- 
An Emigrant, and mit of, and planted in drill, as follows, the 
Your Susscriser. first two rows three feet apart, the thire row 
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even feet; the next three feet, and so on,|| 
siternately through the field. The object in 
slanting every other row seven feet apart, 
was, that it might have all the advantage of 
«yn and air—but not wishing to lose too much 
»round, by planting so wide apart, I planted 
; row of potatoes in each seven foot space— 
the produce as follows: 500 bushels corn, at 
6) cents, $300; and 500 bushels potatoes, 
sid at 50 cents, (exclusive of small ones,) 
$250. The corn was cut off in the fall, and Implement fer dressing Ruta Baga. 

shocked in the field, and the ground sown | Friend Libby :—As the season for plant- 
with wheat, (except where the shocks stood,) ‘ing the Ruta Baga is now at hand, | send a 
which was sown in the spring with millet.|/drawing of an implement I made, and put in 
The produce was 300 bushels wheat, at $1|| operation last year, for dressing them, while 








Fig. 69. 
For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 







/ 10 cents, $330. Millet, 4 tons, with the seed,|| small, which, has received the name of the 


worth $16 per ton, $64. Directly after har-||‘ Hoe-ta-bagga.” A A are two handles, six 
yest the wheat stubble was ploughed in, and|/and a half feet long, made of one inch oak 
part of the field sown with turneps; the other||strips, two inches wide, and one foot apart, 
part with buckwheat—produce 200 bushels|; with the transverse handle B fastened on 
buckwheat, which sold at 50 cents, $100;|\their ends, and by which the person using 
and 600 bushels turneps, fed to the cattle, at||the machine propels it. C,a wheel eleven 
say 25 cents per bushel, $150; in all, $1194,||inches diameter, on which it is driven for- 
independent of straw, fodder, &c. The field|| ward, the axis inserted five inches from the 
was then manured, and laid down in wheat,||end of the handles: D, the cutter, made of 
and sown with grass seed. ‘The next expe-||steel,two inches wide, welded on iron shanks, 
rimeat was on an adjoining lot of ten and a}\ which rise at such an angle to the handles 
half acres, manured and tilled as the first,|\on which they are bolted, as will bring the 
and planted in rows five feet apart one way,| handle B nearly breast high to a man of or- 
and two feet the other, and not exceeding||dinary height, the hoe having a very slight 
three stalks in the hill, more frequently one |p towards the earth. 

and two; produce eighty bushels to the acre, | The principle is that of the “ German 
at 7 cents per bushel, $630. The next||Scuffle.” But the addition of the wheel, and 
spring it was ploughed, and planted in pota-|\lancet cutter, enables a man to go over one 
toes, in rows six feet apart, and manured in| and a-half to two acres per day, with ease— 
the row. I then struck out between the rows|| rows two feet apart. I have dressed my sugar 
of potatoes, and planted corn two feet apart as|| beets with it twice this season, and have no 
above—the corn had no manure—produce as||reason to complain of its operation. The 
follows: 500 bushels sound corn, sold at 80)\highly respectable editor of the “Genesee 
cents, $400; 1500 bushels potatoes, sold from || Farmer,” (who is good authority in such mat- 
30 to 374 cents, say 35 cents per bushel,| ters,) says, the Ruta Baga, planted in rows 
$5925. The seasons of 1835 and 1837 were|| sixteen inches apart, and kept clear of weeds 
unfavorable for corn with us, and it ripened||by the hand hoe, will yield nearly twice the 
late. Part of the above field is in with||quantity per acre as if planted thirty inches 
wheat, sown in the fall, with a light dressing ‘apart, and tended in the usual manner. Act- 
of compost—the residue in spring wheat,|\ing on this suggestion, 1 shall manure my 
without manure ; both look well. In endea-||patch on the surface, plough it under eight 
voring to be as brief as possible, I am appre-|| inches deep, harrow well, drill sixteen inches 
hensive I have not been sufficiently explicit| apart, thin the plants to sixteen inches in the 
to be clearly understood. Thy friend, ‘rows, and cultivate exclusively witli the Hoe- 





Epwarp Tatnat. ||ta-bagga.” This machine may be made at 
an expense of about two dollars. 
| Respectfully, &c. 


M. S. Kierxsripe. 
Morrisville, 7th mo. 2d, 1838. 


The smaller the drink, the clearer the 
head, and the cooler the blood: which are 
great benefits in temper and business. 

Tn all debates let truth be thy aim, not 
Victory, or an unjust interest: and endea- ; 
vor to gain, rather than to expose thy an-|| Budding or Inoculation. 
tagonist. | Stone fruit, such as plums, peaches, and 

The country is both the philosopher's gar-|| cherries, are more easily propagated by bud- 
den and library, in which he reads and con-|\ding than grafting, as they throw out gum, 
templates the power, wisdom, and goodness of | which frequently prevents success in graft- 
God, ‘ing. July and August are generally consi- 





| Gleanings for the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
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364 Inoculation and Budding. Vor. II 
dered the best months for budding. The for-||about an inch and a half long ; (a fi 
mer is the most suitable season, as the trees|ithen directly with the thumb and fin 
are then in a more growing state, and buds)/point of the knife, clip off the woody part re 
inserted in thrifty trees succeed the best. Ajimaining to the bud; which done, obser, 
cloudy day, or an early or late hour, is the||whether the eye or germ of the bud rema),. 
best time for budding, as the buds will then| perfect; if not, and a little hole appears ;, 
suffer less in being separated from the shoot.||that part, it is improper, or, as gardeners a. 
— Yankee Farmer. press it, the bud has lost its root, and anothe- 

Budding should never be done when the||must be prepared. This done, placing th, 
trees are covered with moisture, as it would) back part of the bud or shield between yo» 
then be difficult to prevent its swelling the||lips, expeditiously, with the flat haft of th 
bud, and thus prevent its adhering. Care/|knife, separate the back of the stock on eae) 
should also be taken that the oer be not|iside of the perpendicular cut, clear to th, 
bound round the stock too tightly, especially||wood, (c) for the admission of the bud, whic 
if the stock be young and tender; and that directly slip down, close between the won 
it be removed as soon as it begins to cut into and bark, to the bottom of the slit,(d.) The 
the bark. There are some buds, such, for in-//next operation is to cut off the top part of th 
stance, as the peach, which are very liable |shield,(6) even with the horizontal first maj: 
to be killed by the winter. The danger of |cut, in order to let it completely into its Place, 
this may be avoided, by observing on the tree land to join exactly the upper edge of the shield 
whence the shoots are taken, what buds of with the transverse cut, that the descending 
last year’s growth have withstood the winter |sap may immediately enter the back of the 
—these will be found to be such as grow on||shield, and protrude granulated matter be. 
the most thrifty shoots, and which were ear-|tween it and the wood, so as to effect a living 
liest formed in the season. Such are, there- union. The parts are now to be immediately 
fore, to be selected in budding, as the same, bound round with a ligament of fresh bass/’-) 
buds which remain uninjured upon the tree, |previously soaked in water, to render it pli. 
will remain unhurt when inserted intostocks.||ble and tough, beginning a little below the 
— Genesee Farmer. bottom of the perpendicular slit, proceeding 

“ The only implement necessary is a bud-|jupward closely round every part, except just 
ding knife, (fig. 70,) and the only preparation|found the eye of the bud, and continue it « 


g. 57.) 
Ser, or 











ee 


some bass matting, or the inner bark of the|little above the horizontal cut, not too tight, 
basswood or linden. but just sufficient to keep the whole close, 
and exclude the air, sun and wet. 
Fe PM FT, ab c d e 
Fig. 70. > J 
Professor Thouin enumerates twenty spe- | ( Me 
cies or varieties of grafting, most of which! , ye 
are only practised Wy amateurs and profes-| K 
sional gardeners. We shall describe only ba 
the common mode, which is in general prac- me. v1 
tice in nurseries. We take it from the En- as : ; 
cyclopedia of Gardening. Future Treatment.—In a ames oe 
Shicld-budding, or T budding, is thus per-  enbashacikn daotsiems so - 
formed :—F ix on a smooth part of the side of \Ithe eye ; and in three weeks, all those whic! 
the ste, rathe om than towards the Ss nave ancceeded wil be firmly unite Wi 
’ ’ mew 
whether dwarf, half, or whole standard trees ae i. ail enaieingin seaiaieh must be 
are desired; then, with the budding knife, loosened, and a week or twoafterwards finally 
make a horizontal cut across the rind, quite||-,moved. ‘The shield and bud now swell it 
through to the firm wood; from the middle of|\.o,mon with the other parts of the stock: 
this transverse cut, make a slit downward,||,ng nothing more requires to be done til 
perpendicularly, an inch or more long £9 lsring, when, just belore the ring of 
proceed with all expedition to take off enor, bud, ay aa ahl ique cut, tercstuating about a 
wine the tASORh Gch cemwutdy wile PB the] een ee Sone en Welt aera Ceo 
Knife in the other hand, enter it about Halt ar-|inches of the stalk is left for the first seasce 
ach ox mare blo bu cuting nex int und te young sat lt i fx pre 
with one clear slanting cut, about half an inch| ss a Te : bly sl ll nad g 
or more above the bud, so deep as to take al, The rater is referred to pages Son 
part of the wood along with it, the whole and valuable treatise on Grafting, Buading, &. 
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The New Jersey Mammoth Oxen. 
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Duke of Gloucester.—Fig. 72. 
' We have the pleasure of presenting to our readers striking portraits of the celebrated 
mammoth oxen, raised by Epwarp Tonkin, near Woodbury, Gloucester county, New Jer- 
sey. These extraordinary animals have attracted great attention. ‘They are eight years 
old this month. They received nothing more than ordinary treatment, until they were past 
three years, and subsequently, though stall fed, no unusual pains have been bestowed upon 
them. They were sold during the last winter, to some gentlemen in Washington city, for 
' the sum of three thousand five hundred dollars; at which time their weight was as follows : 
} 
e 
} 
¥ 
" 
. 
: 
i, 
4 





Ear! of Jersey.—Fig.73. 


The Earl of Jersey, three thousand and forty pounds:—The Duke of Gloucester, three thou- 
‘and and forty-two pounds, They have not yet been slaughtered. These justly celebrated 
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Colic in Horses—Horticultural Society. 


Vou. I. 


oxen are an honor to Mr. Tonkin, the state 


in which they were raised, and the country 





Rose, Unique. White, Queen of Violets 
White Moss, wen Provens, La Negress 


at large. They are of the short-horned Dur-|| Moss, and Brown’s Superb ; no competition, 


ham, crossed with the American native breed, 


The premium for the best Bouquet was 


and are descendants of the celebrated Comet. |jawarded to Mr. Chalmers, Senr., gardene, 


Their sire was imported into this country by 
Dr. J. Y. Clarke, in 1827. Mr. Tonkin, we 
understand, has now from fifty to sixty head 
of cattle of all degrees, from the full blooded 
down—among which are twelve noble bulls, 
which he will dispose of at moderate prices, 
to such farmers as are disposed to possess 
themselves of such superior cattle. All of 
them are in fine condition, and many of them 
bid fair to rival those superior animals whose 
portraits we now give to our readers. We 
may well say, America against the world! 





For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Colic in Horses. 


Horses that are afflicted with colic may |! 


be speedily relieved by drenching them with 


to Mrs. Slot, Turner’s Lane; three competi. 
tors. 

Likewise an honorary premium of Ty, 
Dollars to John Sherwood, Laure} Hill. \, 
S. exhibited a fine Sedum, name unknown, 

The Committee on Vegetables awarjej 
the following premiums, viz.: for the bes 
early Lettuce, not less than 8 heads, grow) 
in Pennsylvania in the open ground, to Robt 
Meston, gardener to Mrs. Roland. For the 
best early Beets, grown in New Jersey, no: 
less than one dozen roots, to George Reid, 

rdener to Henry C. Carey, Burlington, 

or the best early Beets, grown in Pennsy|. 
vania, not less than one dozen roots, to Jas. 
Beadle, gardener to Mr. Norris, Turner's 
Lane. Bor the best Artichokes, not less thay 


about a quart of common salt and water, made||6 in number, to Mr. Chalmers, Senr., gar. 
as strong of the salt as possible. [It will also||dener to Mrs, Slot, Turner’s Lane. For the 
afford relief in cases of the botts, and the || best early Potatoes, grown in the open ground 
symptoms of the two diseases are often so|\in Pennsylvania, not less than half a peck, 
similar that it is not easy to distinguish them. || to George Esher, Ridge Road. And for the 
It is always safest to avoid the administration |; best Bush Beans, grown in New Jersey, not 
of medicines, the qualities and powers of |less than half a peck, to Adam Price, Bur. 





which we are ignorant. A. B. 


Horticultural Society. 

The Monthly Meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society was held on Tues- 
day, the 19th of June, in the Hall under 
the Atheneum, the President in the chair. 


The Committee on Vegetables awarded |) 


the premium of Three Dollars to Mr. Chal- 
mers, Senr., gardener to Mrs. Slot, Turner's 
Lane, for 6 heads of early cabbage, grown in 
the open ground, at the Society’s intermedi- 
ate meeting of the 30th of May ; no competi- 


tor. 
The Committee on Plants and Flowers 


awarded the premium for the best display of 


plants in pots that evening, to Mr. Chalmers, 
Senr., who exhibited Crassula Coccinea, Ix- 
ora Coccinea, Gloxerea Speciosa G. Clandida, 
Ornithogolum Neveum, Trachelium Coeru- 
lea, Begonio Insignis, Tuchia Globasa, Vinca 
Rosa, V. Abba, Pelargoniums of various sorts, 
Ardesea Crenulata, Myrlus Plenoflora, Ajuga 
Orientalis, Tabernoe Mentana, Lychnis Coro- 
narium, Carnation, Pleroma Hetromalis, Lau- 
tana Speciosa, and Gnaphalium Luceda. 
The premium for the best 6 pinks was 


awarded to Mr. Hobson, Kingsessing; no) 


competitor. 


The premium for the 12 best varieties of ‘gardeners and amateurs to strive for the 
} 
who exhibited Reine Caroline, Shell Rose, | 


Fairy Parasole, Royal Portugal, Broomley | 


garden roses was awarded to Robert Buist, 





— 





lington., 

The Committee on Fruit awarded an hono- 
‘rary premium of Three Dollars to Mr. Chal- 
‘mers, Senr., gardener to Mrs. Slot, Turner's 
|Lane, for three quarts of Keen’s seedling 
Strawberries. And an honorary premium of 
Three Dollars to John Smith, gardener to 
Nicholas Biddle, Esq., for a very superior and 
uncommon display of Grapes. 

McKenzee and Buchanan exhibited Glox. 
inea Grandiflora, G. Speciosa, G. Candeda, 
Fuchea Globosa Magor, Calceolaria Integre- 
folia, Pelargoniums, Lord Denham, Wheele- 
rii, Diomede, Adeline, Hericarteancum, Pur- 
phurea Coerula and Superbessenia. The 
Arove Pelargoniums ever cut flowers. 

James Beadle exhibited Lettuce, Early 
Cabbage, Red Turnep Beets, Asparagus, and 
Cucumbers. 

Mr. Chalmers, Senr., Turner’s Lane, ex- 
hibited Early Cabbage, Red Turnep Beets, 
Artichokes, Lettuce, Tomatoes, and three 
quarts of Keen’s Seedling Strawberries, 

Thomas Allen, Burlington county, N. J, 
exhibited some very fine Seedling Cranber- 
ries, of last year’s growth, in very good con- 
dition. 

Robt. Buist exhibited some very fine Rhv- 
barb. 
| It isa laudable ambition in our practica! 





prizes at our Monthly Meetings, not for the 
pecuniary item that is awarded, but the honor 
in producing the best article in competitioo. 
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Threshing Machine— Work for August. 367 


The meeting, although not so interesting ||and with my late improvement is far superior 
gs the Jast in number of fine exotics, yet |to my former machines. This machine can 
those exhibited were fine specimens, and in || be transported in a common cart or wagon, 
good order. The hardy garden roses of Mr. |without any inconvenience. A further de- 
Buist were very fine, and many of them new} scription isdeemed unnecessary, »s those who 
«) us. The flowers were large and well | would wish to purchase wil! call and examine 
formed, notwithstanding the great heat, and||for themselves. The subscriber has con- 
we may congratulate ourselves in an acces- || stantly on hand the above described machines 
sion of some of the most superior Roses in the |at his manufactory, north of Brandywine vil- 
country, and well worth the attention of | lage, Del., where orders will be received and 
every lover of that most exquisite of all flow- | the machines sent to any part of the neigh- 
ers. The Gloxinia Grandiflora, as the name boring states. Hundreds of certificates can 
implies, has a Jarge pale blue flower, very || be produced that it is superior to any thing 
showey, and a very free flower, and is a new of the kind they have yet seen. 

lant to us. 1 References to the superiority of this ma- 

The fine appearance of Mr. Biddle’s grapes, | chine may be had in the surrounding coun- 
especially the Black Hamburg, exceeded any || ties of Philadelphia, Montgomery, Delaware, 
thing of the kind we have ever seen for the |Chester, and Lancaster, Pa.; New Castle, 
size of the grape as well as the bunches. | Kent, and Sussex, Del.; and Cecil, Kent, and 
They were merely a specimen of what his Hartford, Md.; Salem, Cumberland, Glouces- 
fine grapery can produce, It is certainly a) ter, and Burlington, N. J., where these ma- 
desideratum for the infirm in health and con-|| chines have been justly celebrated and given 


valescent to have in command, at ail times, entire satisfaction. Jesse Urmy. 
such delicate and sanitive morceaus. The | P. $—Corn Shell 
vegetables were good considering the back- . S.—Corn Shellers made to order of the 


ward spring. Mr. Chalmers’ strawberries || @test improvement. Also, repairing Horse 
were uncommonly fine; after seeing them Power, will be attended to with fidelity and 
we are surprised the more common kinds || despatch, at his manufactory, north side of 
should continue to be cultivated. | the Brandywine, near Wilmington. 

G. W arson, Ree’g Sect’ry. Wilmington, June 23d. 188. 





Faliaheiypin, paws A, Hee. Farmer’s Work for August. 
A New and Improved Portable Horse Power BY FREDERICK BUTLER. 


and Threshing Machine. | We suppose that your harvest is housed, 
Having obtained letters patent, bearing || your late potatoes are planted, and your tur- 
date February 6th, 1838, for an improvement ||neps are generally sown. Your late haying, 
on a PortaBLe Horse Power, for propelling |, and your oats, now claim your particular at- 
Threshing Machines, Clover Mills, small|\tention. Proceed with your late haying as 
Grist Mills, &c., the subscriber takes this|| with your Englishand timothy; if you gather 
method of informing the public, that he will | it in a careless and slovenly manner, and suf- 
be prepared to supply all orders at the short- || fer it to be exposed to the rains, as being of 
est notice. The superiority over other ma-||little value, and not worth a careful expense, 
chines, consists in ease of operation, durability || it will repay you in your own way, and will 
and simplicity. Being constructed principally || become truly of little value; but if you col- 
of iron, both Horse Power and Thresher, the || lect and house it with proper attention, it will 
bearings being surrounded with oil cups which |be the more valuable, and will repay you 
retain oil sufficient for one day, without re-| With interest. Be sure to finish before the 
plenishing, supercedes the necessity of hourly 20th of August. 
application of oil, which renders other ma- ante 
chinery so liable to injury from neglect, and . , 
hazardous to those who may superintend them, ||_, atch your oats, as you have done your 
consequently produced by applying oil during English harvest; cut them when the straw 


; ¢ 
the operation, or from a neglect of its mechani-| '8 partially green, and as soon as the oat has 
cal construction. The vertical and horizon- 


| ormed into a consistence. The grain will 
al hearings are supplied with ofl by nutrition||[* S07" naadacme enving in the shelling; 
and mca ety oe a a LB ne ae when you house them, use a little more 
juring the Soci, which is so detrimental ae _ Pegs ganas ok — 
) other machinery. The Horse Power occu-|| Y°U" ’ ; : ’ 

pies the space of 3 feet by 3 feet six inches, be in more danger of heating, than your 
which contains the moving machinery. This|/ 8"! 

machine will thresh all kinds of grain; it also 
answers the purpose of cleaning clover seed, | 











POTATOES. 


Your haying being closed; your oat har- 
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ee 
vest secured ; your cross-ploughing finished ; || way is to house your flax as soon as dried a, 
your early-planted potatoes will now claim) carefully as you have done your harvest, Yo, 
your attention. Your white and yellow po-}may rot it in the water, or dew rot it, b 
tatoes are first ripe; take them before the|| spreading it upon your grass nds in Sep. 
vine is entirely dead, and haul them out of|| tember, after the seed is carefully beat of 
the rows with a three-tined hook-fork, (see||the flail, in the usual way of threshing, op 
page 374:) in this state they will generally||beat off by hand, by whipping each shea; 
adhere to the vines, and by one stroke of the ||across a barrel, or some other permanen; 
fork they will be readily cleared; but if body, such as a flax or hemp brake, &c, The 
you suffer your potatoes to stand until your||seed, when cleaned, 1s valuable, either j, 
vines are dead, the coats of the yellow and || the home, or foreign market, and commang 
white potatoes will soon begin to run and/|ja fair price, and good pay. No time can ty 
grow defective; they will also sever from/| fixed for rotting your flax, either in the wa. 
the vines, and the expense of digging with||ter, or on the grass; both depend upon the 
the hoe, nearly, or quite doubled. To save|| warmth of the weather, and the latter poy 
expense and labor, is ready money in all bu-|| the moisture of the season.* The success of 
siness; but in farming, it is ready money || your crop depends very much upon a suitabje 
with interest, because it saves time, which||rot; to obtain this, you must frequently dry, 
is more valuable to the farmer, who is en-|| handful, and try it in your brake, and whiep 
gaged about his farm, than money. I can||the rot is pertect, lose no time in turning 
say from my own knowledge, that one man, | again your flax, to dry and take up; ang 
with sucha fork as above, can throw out of|| when dried, lose no time in housing it; the 
the row, after two hoeings, and when the||least delay may expose it to a rain, at this 
vines are partly green, more than 100 bushels|| season of the year; this, if the weather js 
of potatoes in a day; but how many the same|/ warm, or if cold and long, will injure, if no 
man could dig with the hoe in the same time, || ruin your crop, the same is equally true with 
I have no knowledge. your hemp. 

Your potatoes should be gathered and 
housed, as soon as dry, to preserve them from 
injury from cattle and the weather. Your 
early potatoes generally command a good 
market, and a fair price; but one of your 
best markets is your hog-stye. The value of 
this root, when boiled and mixed with bran, 
corn, or oat-meal, and given to hogs to bring 
them forward to fatten, may be fairly estimat- 
ed at 35 or 50 cents the bushel. 

Gather your potato vines, coarse hay, and 
stout stubble, and fill your hog-pens. Cart 
in turf, and other rich earths, and cover the 
—— in your hog-pens; the great heat, 
and warm rains in dog-days, will bring your 
manure forward fast. Spare neither time 
nor expense; it will prove a rich mine. 


















HEMP, 


Next to your flax, your hemp claims your 
attention; this requires a process somewhat 
different. When you observe the under 
leaves upon your male hemp begin to tum 
yellow and fall off, after the period of blos 
soming is over, divide off your hemp-tields 
into rows, 4, 5, or 6 feet wide, by pulling w 
the hemp clean, in alleys of two feet wide, 
in the intermediate spaces; bind up the hemp 
as you pull, and carry it out and set it up w 
dry 10, 15, or 20 bundles in each bunch, and 
house it as soon as it will answer, without 
heating. You may then go on to pull out 
the male hemp from the female, (which bears 
the seed,) by passing in the alleys and reach- 
ing into the rows and pulling up each male 
stalk separately; bind, and carry out, and 
stack as before, until you have separated the 
male from the female hemp; house when dry 
as before. After 10 or 15 days, when tle 
burs in your seed-hemp begin to open, an¢ 


FLAX AND HEMP. 


Your flax next claims your attention; this, 
if you design it for the nicest domestic manu- 
facture, you will pull when the blossoms be- 
gin to turn and fall off, after the Irish method, ors 
and rot it in water, after the manner pre-||the black seeds appear, lose no time in Pie. 
scribed below for rotting hemp. If you let|| ing, binding, and stacking your hemp, as 
it stand for seed, observe when the stalk be- fore; the hemp-birds w:! become numerous 
gins to turn, and the under leaves fall off,||@"4 busy in quest of seed; your hemp vi 
then pull your flax, and, in both methods, ||Shell, and your loss will be great. In oo 
bind up as you pull, in small bundles, and set || 2 Your acm, eae aay ee ry “oo if 
up your bundles in small bunches to dry ; or||°St of the coated hemp a which ce 
+ ssn it upon the ground for several days, if||YoU use the short undergrowth, which © 

e weather is good, and then bind and stack || uta thin coat, your bands will fail you 
against the rains, in long stacks, with the| rotting, and your hemp will suffer waste bj 
buts or roots out, and cover your stacks care- || ————____________— 
fully with loose flax that will shed off the||_* When you rot flax in the water, a pond or pit 


al ewers best; this confined water renders the flax #4 
rains, or your flax will be injured: the better}! put wit! not answer for bemp. 
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recoming loose, besides the difficulty, trouble, 
og expense of binding over again your bun- 
ies when wet and heavy. When you are 
~egiy to put your hemp into water, say about 

ye first of October, (which should always be. 
» some river, or brook, where the water 
-hanges often, and not in a pond, or any stag- | 
jant water; this will become foul and putrid, | 
um the stench so great that few persons can | 
ye found to draw your hemp,) you may thresh | 
of the seed with a flail, as in flax, or hold a| 
wndle with one hand across a flax, or hemp-' 
brake, and whip out the seed with a hand-| 


Work for August. 
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loads of your best manures, well spread and 
covered with the plough, your furrows 
smoothed gently with the harrow, and your 
seed, say from 2 to 3 bushels to the acre, sown 
early in May, and covered lightly with the 
harrow. If you sow on the furrows, and co- 
ver deep with the harrow, or sow on a stiff 
soul, your hemp will pull very hard. 


SUMMER FALLOWING, 
This is one of the most important branches 


of good farming, and upon which has arisen 
‘a great variety of opinion and practice. Some 


staif, upon a tight floor: the seed is valuable || farmers are of opinion that the ploughings for 


for the same purposes as your flax-seed, either 
for the home consumption, or a foreign mar- 





a summer fallow cannot be too frequent, and 


|| that all fad/ow crops are injurious to the land, 


ket. The rotting of your hemp is also criti-||and particularly to the succeeding crops. 
cal, like your flax, and must be watched and || Others consider all naked fallows as a waste 


tried, when dried, in the same manner. 
you draw your hemp from the water in Oc- 
tober, or even in November, and the weather 
proves warm, it will over-rot before it can 
dry in the bundle; you must spread and dry 
it as soon as possible, and house it for the win- 
ter; but if the weather should be cold, you 
may set up your hemp across your fences; 
and if it gets dry before the frosts of winter 
set in, house it as before; if not, and your 
bundles become frozen, you may let them 
stand over the winter, and house and dress in 
March, or dress from the field as they stand. 
The difference between the dressing of your 
hemp and flax, is this; your hemp-brake must 
be about twice the size of your Rochen in 
all its proportions, for the first breaking; and 
then if it is run through a flax-brake for a se- 
cond braking, it will greatly expedite the 
swingling. Your swingling-knife must be 
about half the length of the flax-knife; the 
swingling-board about 4 or 5 feet high. The 
shives must be separated from the hemp by 
stroking gently with your knife instead of 
whipping with a full stroke, as in flax, and 
by gently shaking the hemp, between the 
strokes, and all without the hatchel, as in 
flax. There is a great slight in dressing 
hemp; an expert hand will swingle clean 
about LOOIbs. per day. When your hemp is 
dressed, it must be 
20 or 30lbs. each, and then it is ready for 
market. 

Hemp is a great exhauster of soil; requires 
the strongest lands and richest manures, in 
great quantity; requires also, much labor, 
and is, of course, an unprofitable crop in our 
country. In time of war it has proved profit- 
able, and may become so again ; of course its 
mode of culture should be correctly under- 
stood. Your hemp, as well as flax grounds, 
should be turned up into ridges in autumn; 
the ridges should be levelled with the plough 
in the spring, as soon as the frost will admit; 
your ground then dressed with 10, 15, or 20 


und up in bunches of 


If||of expense without any adequate benefit, and 


‘Insist upon some fallow crops, either of tur- 
neps, to be fed off by sheep, or of potatoes, to 
be dug for stock, or of buckwheat, or clover, 
to be ploughed in asa fertilizing crop. Both 
probably are in an error, and run into the op- 
posite extremes. A strong stiff clay, or a 
hard gravelly soil, cannot be ploughed too 
often for a fallow; but a loose sandy soil may 
be greatly injured by too frequent ploughings. 
The latter may be tilled to advantage with a 
potato fallow; and the former by a turnep 
fallow, to be fed off by sheep; or after several 
ploughings, with the fertilizing fallows of 
buckwheat, ploughed in: but a rough ston 
soil cannot be tilled with a fallow crop to - 
vantage; this land, and perhaps this only, re- 
quires a naked summer fallow. The great 
advantages to be derived from a summer fal- 
low are these : 

1. Frequent ploughings destroy the herb- 
age upon the fallows, and the roots and seeds 
of herbage, and thus render the grounds clean 
for the following crops. 

2. This is greatly promoted by a potato 
fallow, both in hoeing and digging, 

3. The plough renders the earth light and 
mellow, to receive the seed when sown, and 
to admit the extension of the roots of the 
grain when it vegetates. 

4. At each ploughing it changes the soil, 
and exposes a new surface to receive the 
benefits of the sun, air, rains, and dews with 
their fertilizing powers. 

5. It renders the earth light and pervious 
for the admission of the sun, air, rains, and 
dews, and opens a free circulation for them 
to the roots of the grain, (or plants, whatever, ) 
and thus they impart their fertilizing proper- 
ties to the vital principles of the crop you 
cultivate. 

6. The green fallow, when ploughed in, as 
well as the potato fallow, greatly promote 
this benefit by meliorating the soil. Upon 
this principle the plough, with the fertilizing 
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crops, upon a summer fallow, are the only ‘evening, upon a dry soil. Continue to ear’ 
substitute for manure under tillage; because|/up your celery, and nurse such potatoes . 
the effects are the same, with this exception, | are not fit to dig. Dig euch as are ripe. . 
that the meliorating effects arising from the} have dead vines. Begin to sow turneps {, 
fermentation of strong manures, are both| winter’s use, and transplant your ruta ja, 
— for the time, and more permanent and} on to your early pea and potato ground, 
asting. ‘The manure, also, will continue to| rows 4 feet asunder, as before directed, |, 
assist the plough in meliorating the soil for| digging your ground, leave an open trene, 
afier crops, by causing a new fermentation} at each 4 feet distance ; manure in thes 
upon every new exposure of surface to the air, trenches plentifully, with rich manure; «. 
until the strength of the manure is wholly} ver it with earth, and set your roots overtly 
exhausted. Hence again, the value of your} manure when the earth is fresh dug; kes 
potato fallow to increase your number of} your plants clean with the hoe. 
stock, and quantity of manure. 7 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Correction. 
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Work in the Garden. 


JULY. 

You may continue to plant the white pota- 
to until the 20th, on rich ground. Continue 
to sow broccoli. Continue your transplant- 
ing, particularly your celery, and in the fol- 
lowing manner. Dig your trenches one foot 
wide, and one foot deep, or more, if on a warm 
soil, and cf any length you may choose; lay 
the earth upon both sides of the trench; then 
dig up the bottom of the trench 5 or 6 inches 
deep with a dung-fork, and manure at the 
same time, with rich hog, or horse-dung, or 
compost. Set your plants in the trenches (in 
the centre) about 5 or 6 inches asunder; earth 
up the plants as they continue to grow, from 
both sides of the tops of the trenches, until 
they are even with the surface of the earth, 
ther continue to earth up your plants as they 
continue to grow, say 10, 15, or 20 inches 
above the surface, until they have acquired 
their height; be careful not to bury the plants 
at any time. 

Pull rareripes, garlics, and even late onions, 
as they come forward and ripen; house them 
in dry weather, and bunch such as you choose 
to keep for use. 

Continue to watch your vines, and destroy 
worms, bugs, &c. Continue to nurse your 
plants with the hoe in the morning; this 
must not be omitted, until the frosts and 
snows come. Your garden should be as free 
from weeds as your drawing-room. Conti- 
nue to sow ruta baga, turneps, &c. Continue 
to clip your. strawberries. 

AUGUST. 

Continue to transplant late cabbages, broc- 
coli, ruta baga, celery, &c. Continue to ga- 
ther seeds as they ripen, and dry them care- 
fully ; see to such seed-peas as were not ga- 
thered last month, and plant a new crop for|| The ancients, by labor, prevented Juxury 
autumn. Continue to pull late onions. Con-|/in their young people, till wisdom and pli- 
tinue your hoeing in the morning when the} losophy taught them to despise it. e 
dew ison. Let me repeat it, this is the best!| Truth never lost ground by inquiry, 
way of watering and manuring, unless it be-| cause she is, most of all, reasonable. 
comes very dry, a little water may then be-|,| Sense shines with the greatest beauty 
come necessary early in the morning, or at | when it is set in humility. 


Dear Sir :—The writer of the article o 
Marl, at page 335 of your last number, hy: 
ascribed the credit of making the first ang!y. 
sis of the green sand marl to“ the late [j; 
H. Seyperr.” This is an error, which | 
wish to correct, by informing you that th: 
merit, so far as I know, of making the firs 
accurate analysis of this important miner), 
and showing it to contain a large proportion 
of potash, belongs to Mr. Henry Seyserr,, 
gentleman now residing in our city. The 
analysis furnished at the page referred to, js 
precisely the same as that communicated by 
Mr. Seybert, in May, 1822, to the Philade. 
phia Society for Promoting Agriculture, and 
‘published, in detail, in the fifth volume of 
their Transactions, (pages 18, &c.) —E. 

(Mr. Henry Seyeert, the gentleman a. 
luded to, is the son of the late Dr. Apam Srv- 
BERT, author of the Statistical Annals, &c., of 
the United States. | 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Hoven Cattle. 
Don't kill if you can’t cure. 
Avery simple remedy for relieving catte 
‘that have eaten too much succulent clover ot 
‘grass, consists in making a band of straw, and 
putting it in the animal’s mouth, and passing 
the ends up over the head, and making 1t fast 
behind the horns. The animal will immet+ 
ately begin to chew the band in order to re- 
move it, and, this process going on, will soos 
bring up the cud from the first stomach, and 
will give relief, provided the animal is kept 
in motion, and the disease has not advancet 
too far to be curable by simple means. This 
plan has often been resorted to with succes, 
‘though it is believed it is not generally 
‘known. oe eee B. 
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It No. 42. 
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. For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Wood House. 
t Never burn wet wood when you can get dry. 


My Whre. 


ze Wood for family use ought to be cut the 
sinter bofore it is intended to be used as fuel, 
» that it may be thoroughly seasoned. The 
ivantages derived from the use of well sea- 
eoed and dry wood, over that which is green 
« wet, are many, and the economy and plea- 
qntuess derived from its use cannot have es- 
% «ped the most superficial observer. When 
get wood is used as fuel it takes nearly one- 
half the heat produced by its combustion to 
erry off the moisture from it, and this would 
accomplished with mach more economy by 
the air and sun, which cost nothing, before it 
wis hauled to the dwelling, and in the re- 
moral of it much animal force would be 
gved. ‘The expense or trouble of cutting it 
in advance is nothing, but in some cases 


Wood House—Transplanting Trees. 
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‘competition with its advantages; I therefore 
‘hope that every respectable farmer will make 
‘his arrangements accordingly, and have a 


wood house constructed before the coming 
' winter, when the females of his family and 
neighborhood will 
“ Loudly speak his praise.” 
MonTGOMERY. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet 


Transplanting Trees, 

It is really vexatious, after procuring choice 
trees, either ornamental or for fruit, to lose 
them, by the improper management that too 
‘often occurs, even with some of our practical 
‘gardeners : sometimes it is attributable to ex- 
‘treme carelessness, and frequently it arises 
‘from the want of proper knowledge of the art 
‘of transplanting. ‘The early spring of the 
| year I deem the best time for setting out trees 
‘of all descriptions, and those taken from nur- 


. there would be a saving by it; as | have fre-|| series have a decided preference over those 


sty of leaving very urgent and important 
jusiness, and turn to and cut and haul green 
wood for immediate use, and a poor article it 
was truly, as the good woman could testify 
J shen she attempted to cook the family dinner. 
Green or wet wood makes much smoke, 
ind the chimney often rebels at being op- 
pressed with it, and sends the excess, over 
what it can properly discharge in the natural 
; way, into the kitchen or parlor, as the case 
. miy be, to the great annoyance of the female 
: B® wrt of the family ; to the injury of furniture 
snd walls; and more often spoils the cookery, 
to the great mortification and chagrin of the 
industrious housewife, who someqmes under 
sich trying circumstances is tempted to scold, 
and no wonder if she does. 
Appurtenant to every farm hous there 
should be a wood house or shed, in which 
should be constantly kept a sufficiency of 
wood, cut and split ready for current use for 
“me weeks or months in advance. The 
atuation of this structure should be such as 
tofurnish convenient access to the female 
part of the family in all kinds of weather with 
the least possible exposure; and it should be 
considered an incumbent duty of the head of 
the family always to see that there was an 
s B® “equate supply of dry wood, cut into suitable 
s, B® engths, so as to be properly adapted to all 
household purposes at all seasons of the year. 
Those who have practised the foregoing 
‘ystem, know well there is a great saving of 


id 


y 
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? ime and expense in it, and that it adds much 
0 the comfort and convenience of a family, 
: ind causes the domestic arrangements to 

proceed with more quietness and composure. 
y The expense of such a structure as would 


be required is not for a moment to be put in 


qwently known farmers driven to the neces-||from the forest, where they spring up spon- 


|taneously, and grow with little more than a 


deep taproot. When trees are dug from the 
woods, trey always lose part of their descend- 
ing roots by the operation, leaving but very 
few fibres to draw nourishment from the earth, 
and then, forsooth, the tops must be pruned 
off to correspond. In such cases it would be 
miraculous, indeed, if they should succeed— 
as well might a person shied posts, with the 
expectation of their producing trees—and 
yet, smal] trees may sometimes be prepared 
in their native state, and afterwards success- 
fully planted into other situations; but it must 
be done when they are young, by piercing 
with a sharp spade, or other instrument, about 
one foot under the surface, to deprive them 
of a part of the tap, without otherwise dis- 
turbing the plant; when, in the course of 
another season, they have shot out many late- 
ral rccts, and become in a proper state to be 
removed. In every case of transplauting, a 
strong stake should be driven perpendicularly 
|into the ground, and the tree made fast to it 
with some soft ligature, that will not injure 
the bark : by this means the tree will be held 
firmly to its place, and the fibrous roots will 
have an opportunity of striking into the earth, 
without the danger of being broken by the 
waving of the winds. Care should also be 
observed in digging the hole, to make it ex- 
actly the depth of the roots, so that they may 
remain firm on the solid or compact earth ; 
otherwise, if the soil is removed deeper than 
is necessary, and then filled up again with 
loose earth for the roots to rest on, the ground 
below will settle with heavy rains, and the 
surface be supported, or kept from settling, 
by the roots, while the plant remains suspend- 
ed by the stake; this must inevitably leave a 
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hollow or cavity, that will cause its dissolu-|| 
tion, in consequence of there not being a suf-|, 
ficiency of earth in contact with the roots to} 


sustain life. The earth should be completely 
pulverized, and thrown on in small quantities 
at a time, without neglecting to give plenty 
of water during the filling in, for the purpose 
of washing or conveying the earth among all 
the fibres: and when the business is finished, 
leave the surface near the tree a little lower, 
for the advantage of watering, from time to 
time, which should not be omitted. 
SYLVA. 
For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Butter. 


The business of making butter, for sale ia 
the market, is a primary concern with a very 
large proportion of farmers who reside within 
a reasonable distance of towns or cities, and 
to obtain the best price for it, is, of course, an 
object of much importance in this money-mak- 
ing age of the world. Yet it is not a little 
surprising that, notwithstanding every body 
knows how to make butter, so small a pro- 
portion of what is taken to market commands 
the a ofa first rateaxgicle. I think it may 
safely be said, that not one-fourth part of it 
can be assumed as first rate in quality, and, 
of course, much the larger part of it is sold at 
inferior prices. This, in many cases, must 
be ascribed to carelessness, inattention to 
neatness and cleanliness, and, perhaps, in 
many cases, to the impurities of the cellar or 
milk-house in which the milk or cream is 
kept. Theatmosphere of the apartment where 
milk is kept, should be entirely pure and free 
from all contamination. No decaying vege- 
tables, barrels of fish, saurkraut, musty casks, 
or other articles which tend to render the air 
impure, ought to be permitted to remain in 
the same apartment with milk or cream. 
Fluids absorb the noxious vapors of the air in 
a remarkable degree. A pitcher of water 
being permitted to stand over night in a room 
where a segar has been smoked, in the morn- 
ing will be found to be strongly impregnated 
with it, 

It will be found to be impossible to make 
butter of good flavor, and of first rate quality, 
if the apartment in which the milk is set 
is not kept entirely free from all smell of 
what kind soever. It will receive a taint 
from foul air, of which it can never be divest- 
ed, by any process whatever; therefore, if you 
desire to obtain the highest market price for 
your butter, keep your milk-houses and cel- 
lars as sweet and clean as your parlors, and 
let the exhibition of it in the market place be 
so perfectly neat and tidy as to attract the 
admiration of purchasers, and be sure never 
to attempt to sell a pound of butter with a 
segar in your mouth. 8. 





Turneps—Butter— Poultry. 
















Vor. Il. 
Por the Farmer's Cabinet 
Raise more Poultry, 

Since the time that Ksop wrote the histor, 
of the country maid and the milk pail, poultr, 
and eggs have not sold for a better price, ¢; 
at a greater profit, than they have withiy 
these few years. This is believed to hay, 
grown out of the immense amount of trayo!. 
ing, which has been increased and promote: 
by the fleetness and cheapness of rail roa: 
cars and steamboats. But whatever may b» 
the cause of it, it is our interest to sell ay 
abundance of eggs and poultry, so long as we 
can get a good profit by it. I was pleased 
with the suggestion made by your correspop. 
dent Q., in the last number of the Cabinet, 
for feeding poultry with boiled potatoes, inas. 
much as it is a cheap food, and may be always 
at hand. A farmer near Liverpool, Englan:, 
keepsa large stock of poultry of various kinds 
‘in the same enclosure, with singular success, 
He has nearly an acre of land enclosed, with 
a close fence, about seven feet high. Within 
this enclosure are put up sheds for the differ. 
ent kinds of poultry, to secure them well from 
the rain, which is of great importance. There 
is a small stream of water which passes 
through the lot, to which they all have access, 
and they are regularly fed, three times a-day, 
with boiled potatoes, which is their only food, 
excepting what grass, insects, and worms, 
they pick up in their movements through the 
lot. 
| All young poultry require to be kept dry, 
‘and most old ones are the better for it, and it 
is said that young turkies, during their tender 
age, are the better for having a small quantity 
of red pepper occasionally mixed with their 
‘food, to stimulate their digestive organs to 
greater activity when they gormandize to 
‘much. @ . 
| The Practice of cutting up chives, garlic 
or onion tops, and mixing them occasionally 
‘with the food of young poultry, is well known 
‘to most good housewives, and is thought to 
be very serviceable in promoting their a. 


Pequea, Lancaster Co., June 25th, 1838." 





Turnep Seeds. 
Wecan recommend, with great confidence, 


our farmerswho wish to procure turnep seed, 
of all the various varieties, to the seed store 
of George M. Coates, 41 Market street, where 
genuine seeds of all kinds may be obtained. 
Would it not be well for our farmers, after 
giving their corn a last dressing, to sow tur 
neps among it? 





Less judgment than wit, is more sail than 
ballast. 
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No. 42. Imported Stock—Roois—Anticipation. 373 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. since by a farmer of Delaware county. He 
Imported Stock. said he was surprised at the increased quan- 
7 }tity and richness of milk which his cows 

Breep vs. Freep. 


_.| yielded, whilst he fed them on the sugar- 
Siz,—Intending to spend an evening with’ beet, and they increased so much in fatness, 
my neighbor Simmons, I took with me the that, when some of them which he intended 
Cabinet, and read from it the accounts of sales for his winter beef had become dry, they were 
of improved cattle. On asking him what he jn condition to be slaughtered. 
thought of the prices which they brought, he) It is my happiness to hold a friendly inter- 
replied, “ Fudge! J think with the great man)'course with many of the most intelligent far- 
in England, I forget his name, that all breed| mers of this vicinity, and all of them who 
goes in at the mouth, and that the blind man) have used the sugar-beet, as food for their 
was right, when, on hearing some one ex-| cattle, agree in recommending it as a most 
claim, there is a beautiful horse! replied, then valuable acquisition to their stock of winter 
I am sure he is very fat! Now there is my|\provender. Several have informed me that 
Bull, which people are coming far and near) their neighbors were not sparing in their 
to see, and to talk over his fine points, and)\ridicule at this innovation on the old method 
which gained the premium at the agricultu-| of farming ; but prejudice is giving way to the 
ral meeting—did any of you think him such) conviction, that root culture will become the 
a beauty when I bought him at a year old for! basis of good husbandry, and that any evil ef- 
$12, thin as a spiit rail, and being nothing! fects, such as over-feeding with an aperient 
but points from head to tail! see what breed/ vegetable, is to be charged to ignorance 
he now exhibits! all which, am sure, has\/alone. As well might we object to the fruits 
gone in at the mouth.” Now, my good friend, with which providence has so abundantly 
said [, you do not do either yourself or the} blessed us! Those who partake of them vora- 
animal justice: I was at you elbow when you| ciously, are liable to cholera and other fatal 
bought him, and overheard a conversation) diseases—To the prudent, they are the means 
which passed between you and yourself in a of preserving health, enabling them to dis- 
whisper, while running over these very pense with the use of medicines. 
points, which you now affect to ridicule, fin- Bg hope your correspondent will not be dis- 
ishing with the remark, “‘ with care and good couraged by the mistakes of his neighbors 
keep he'll make a splendid animal.” Now/\from giving the sugar-beet an experiment. 
tell me, would you have depended upon keep|'He is a root-grewer, and must be a good far- 
alone, ifhe had been saddle-backed, crupper-||mer; and while we yield all that he claims 
rumped, cat-ham’d, knock-kneed, slab-sided, for the mangle-wurtzel and ruta baga, we 
buflalo-necked, pig-eyed,—“ oan cried he,||will defend the sugar-beet, not only at the 
“Iam convinced, and if you will divide the! point of the pen, but from the deep entrench- 
honors with me, [ will acknowledge that one| ments which will be formed of this valuable 
half breed and one half feed's the thing we} root during the next autumn, as a resource in 
need.” To this I was compelled to consent, the hour of need. 
for to speak candidly, | also had been con-|| July 4th, 1838. 
vinced of the truth of his quaint aphorism, een ee SEE 
much as it militated against my love of high): For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
pedigree. So we agreed that blood and bone) Anticipation. 
require a good coat of flesh to bring them to! “ Bring up a child in the way he should go.” 
the standard of Hogarth’s line of beauty ; and, Some years sinee an agricultural laborer 
more than this, that, like charity, it will hide) arrived in Philadelphia from England, and 
a inultitude of imperfections. ‘after making inquiry for employment, he was 
An Oxp Farmer. (hired for a year by a highly respectable and 
afi ieee attaaiitee cine | intelligent farmer of the county. It was in 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. ‘the autumn that he entered his employer's 
Roots, 'service, where his movements were such as 
Sir :—A correspondent of the Germantown to indicate that he had been properly drilled 
Telegraph, whose article you published in| in his profession. During the winter there 
the June number of the Cabinet, objects to the! was a prodigious snow storm, that put a stop 
sugar-beet, because some of his neighbors to all operations excepting feeding the stock ; 
say that it scours the cattle. Now this scour- after this was accomplished one morning, 
ing property of the beet is one of its bright George asked his employer for his seythes, 
recommendations, Judiciously administered,| sickles, cradles, and rakes, and told him that 
with other food, it has a tendency to keep he would go to work and put them in order 
animals healthy, and its nutritious qualities| for hay-making and harvest now when they 
are undisputed. One of the many facts which) could do nothing else. The farmer stood 
Prove this, was related to me a few days\aghast, almost speechless, at the idea of pre- 
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paring tools for harvest at such an inclement 
and boisterous season; however, on a few 
minates’ reflection, he recovered himself and 





Burdon’s Ointment— Potato Hoe—Editorial Notices. Vox, \) 





the corn field. It pulverizes the soil and em. 
up the weeds without drawing the earth j)> 
heaps. It is excellent for forming beds «,, 


let George go to work at them in his work-| cucumbers, melons, &c., and for working by. 


shop and tool-house, and betore the snow- 
storm was over all the implements for hay 
and harvest were brought into fine order, and 


‘tween rows of vegetables. Those who have 
had them in use think they can’t well be ap. 
preciated too highly. ~ 


were carefully put by ready for action at aj} Every farmer should be well supplied wis; 
moment’s notice when the proper season|/an assortment of garden tools of the hes 
should arrive for their use. ‘quality, light and sharp, so that they can j, 
Commentary on this little incident seems used with pleasure and profit by females ap, 
almost useless, as every practical farmer can/|' children. ApaM. 
see the bearing of it on his best interests; ))| ————————— 
how much valuable time would be saved by| THE FARMERS’ CABINET. 
thus gathering up its fragments and making|| -—~——— — 
them available for the most important pur-})/_ _-_ nhl 


poses. What an example this for our sons!!! {> Several communications of Mien 
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Boys brought up in the midst of such doings 
as this could scarcely be otherwise than in- 
dustrious and thrifty. George deserves a 
inedal, but be will earn one; he will be rich 
if he lives, and have the command of a farm 
of his own, for he “takes time by the fore- 
lock,” GERMANTOWN, 


— 


BURDON’S EXCELLENT OINTMENT. 


Yellow Rosin, the size of a hen’s egg, to 
be melted in an earthen pot over a slow fire, 
to which add the same quantity of beeswax. 
When melted, add half a pound of hog’s lard, 
and when that is dissolved add two ounces of 
honey and half a pound of common turpen- 
tine, and keep gently boiling a few minutes, 
stirring all the time. Take it off the fire, 
and when it has cooled a little, stir into it 
two ounces of verdigris finely powdered, then 
give the whole a few minutes gentle boiling, 
and pour through a seive for use. Nothing 
takes fire out of a burn or scald in human 
flesh so soon as this ointment. 

I would suggest, that no stere in a newly 
settled district ought to be without a plenti- 
ful supply of the above ointment for sale; it 
is equally good for cuts and bruises and pu- 
trifying sores, and might be denominated 
with propriety, the universal remedy. 

James PepDER. 








For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


The Prong or Potato Hoe, 


This is one of the most useful, simple, and 
improved implements that is employed in gar- 
dening. It is constructed with four flat 

rongs, sharp on the edges, with openings 
aaaeen them. It was made and used in the 
first instance for digging potatoes, facilitating 
in drawing out the roots and leaving the earth 
behind: but it was soon discovered to be a 
first rate article for loosening the soil around 
plants and young trees, and in fact for per- 
forming all the operations in the garden 
which the cultivator or hoe-harrow does in 





have been unavoidably deferred. They y,) 
appear in our next No. Correspondents j| 
please accept our thanks for the commmyy). 
cations with which they have favored us, and 
they are hereby most respectfully requeste 
to continue to forward us such articles a; 
may be deemed of interest to our readers 
We are anxious to receive communications 
as early in the month as possible. 





To our Patrons. 


According to a notice given in our last, the 
Farmers’ Cabinet will be discontinued to a|! 
whose subscription expires with the present 
number, which closes the second volume.— 
Several hundreds have ordered the work to 
be continued—many, especially at a distance, 
have paid several years in advance—and we 
are satisfied that all, that the great mass of 
our subscribers require is only an opportunity 
of renewing their subscriptions. ‘Those wlio 
can make it convenient to pay their subscrip- 
tions at the office, are requested to do s0, 
Those who do not visit the city, may remit 
by their neighbors when convenient, or pay 
over the amount to our agents, traveling or 
local, or to any postmaster willing to receive 
it and receipt for the same, as all postmasters 
are authorized and respectfully requested to 
act as agents for the Farniers’ Cabinet—ani 
any gentleman may constitute himself « 
special agent by forwarding five dollars, free 
of postage, for which seven copies will 
sent as he may direct, for one year. 


The Second Volume 
Of the Farmers’ Cabinet may be obtained 
at the office, half bound, in a neat and sub 
stantial manner. Price one dollar and 4 
quarter. 
(<> A few copies of the first volume c# 
be furnished at the same price. 


Binding. 
Subscribers are informed that we have 
made arrangements by which their numbers, 
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+ Jeft at this office, can be bound at twenty- 
sve cents per volume. 





ing six copies regularly every month when 
they come to hand, to as many farmers, for 
the use of themselves and their children; and 
a very great benefit truly has been derived 
from it to all of us, as well as to those to 
whom it has from time to time been loaned. 
I consider the investment of this annual 
sum of five dollars as producing a much great- 


S investme 2 eve 
‘yall commence in the first number of our||° interest than any investment I have ever 


, r |before made; and I doubt not but this paltry 
id Ane. vale It diviied inte the||five dollars which 1 forward you will be the 


allowing chapters:—1. Wheat, its origin mother of at least five hundred dollars by the 


and varieties—2, Faults in ordinary practice | end ofa twelve month from this time. I don’t 
_3, On the choice of Seed—4. A first com-||S2Y this to make you proud, for that would 
parative experiment—5. On the roots and. spoil all, but to animate and stimulate you to 
a . | 


vrowth of Wheat—6. On the necessity of still greater exertions to beautify and enrich 

creset ving crops pure —7 Ow meal and || your already most invaluable little sheet—the 
. 5 - a? (2 : ” 

bread—8. On manure for Wheat—9. On ; oe woe Sao. 


change and choice of seed—10. On the ten- * G 
dency of wheat to degenerate—11. On the| [The writer of the above is a gentleman 


disposition of wheat to sport—12. On the: of great intelligence, who takes as lively an 
early habits of some varieties—13. On the||iMterest in the advancement of agricultural 
seoperties of some varieties—14. Classifica- | knowledge, and the diffusion of sound intelli- 
7-2 F . i 


ton—15. On the relative advantages of the || ©8Ce among the people, as any other indivi- 


drill Pome __17 ||dual in our country. And he not only pro- 
eee ee eee eee fesses to feel thus, but he acts out his profes- 


sion. Ina word, he is a practical man ; and 
he has set, not only in this, but in many other 
matters, an example worthy the imitation of 
others. It is very gratifying to us to know 
that our labors, however humble, are thus ap- 
preciated. That the Cabinet has, to a certain 
extent, exercised a beneficial influence, we 
are fully persuaded—and this fact encourages 
us to greater efforts to render it still more 
valuable and acceptable to its patrons. Our 
friends can aid us essentially in this. Let an 
individual in each neighborhood exert him- 
self among his personal friends, to extend our 
subscription list, and our cireulation, large as 
it now is, would be immediately increased 
seven-fold. May we not ask with confidence 
the aid of the friends of the enterprize in this 
matter? Any gentleman may, by forward- 
ing five dollars, constitute himself a special 
agent. All are invited—who will respond, 
and that right early *] 


— 


Letter addressed to the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet, 
On the state of the Crops, &c. 


As the hay is now in, and we have a very 
short blowing time, which is much interrupt- 
patent tor my invention of the mode of dispo-||ed by attention to our corn and sugar-beet, 
sug of them, any of your patrons who may || &c., I thought I would address a few lines to 
choose todo much good in the world, at little | you, to let you know how things are going on 
cost, may adopt the same plan, without any ||in this district of country. We have had fine 
infringement of my rights or privileges. crops of grass, but, since it has been cut and 

I first of all serve myself, as charity, still || got in, some of us have been examining our 
continues to begin at home, by having-one | fields where it grew, and we are unanimously 
copy duly stitched and put on file, ready for || of the opinion, that our grass seeds have been 
reading, and yeing in order for binding at the || sown too thin; for though it appeared to shade 
end of the year. ' and cover the ground contphetely while it 

In the next place, I distribute the remain-|| was growing, it now appears that not one- 





















































Treatise on Wheat. 


A gentleman of this city has placed in our 
bands a copy of Le Couteur’s celebrated and 
valuable “* Treatise on Wheat,” the republi-, 
cation of which (with the illustrations) we | 
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Ice Houses, 


One of our worthy subscribers, S. W., 
requests to be informed through the columns 
of the Cabinet, as to the best plan of building 
ice houses; the most suitable situation, &c. | 
&e. Who will answer in season for our 
August number? 


Letter from a Subscriber to the Fare 
mers? Cabinet. | 


Having been a subscriber for seven copies 
ofthe Farmers’ Cabinet from its first publica- 
tion, | now forward to you five dollars in pay- 
ment, in advance, for seven copies of the third 
volume. Your instructive periodical I should | 
not be willing to do without, for I esteem it 
amongst the most valuable and useful publica- 
tions issued from the press in this country, 
and it is certainly one of the very cheapest. 
There is nothing in it that can do injury to 
any one ; but, on the contrary, we find on every 
page much teinstruct, animate, and amuse us. | 
You may perhaps wonder what I can do with | 
so many copies. Now I will condescend to! 
inform you; and as I have not taken out a | 
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third of the ground was covered, and the va- 
cant spaces are beginning to produce that 
most pernicious little plant, called Euphor- 
bia, or Spurge, which comes up and grows 
with the second growth of clover. On break- 
ing off the stem of this plant, an acrid milky 
juice exudes from it, which we think is the 
cause of the slobbering of horses after eating 
of the second crop of grass or hay. In this 
we may be wrong, and, if so, should be 
pleased if some of your correspondents would 
set us right. I have never yet seen grass 
seed sown toothick, neither have I ever seen 
too many kinds of grass seed sown together 
on the same ground. If sown thick, it pre- 
vents the growth of weeds, and the stalks are 
not so gross, and it makes better hay, and it 
is easier made ; for the gross, succulent stalks 
of clover are so long drying, that you are apt 
to lose the heads and leaves, and then the 
dried stalks are not much better than buck- 
wheat straw. The pasture is also much im- 
proved by the roots being thickly set. 

Some of our best farmers sow timothy, 
clover, and orchard grass, on the same field, 
and some have added herd grass. Frequently 
the clover is partially killed, or thrown out 
by the frost, and sometimes the season suits 
the growth of one kind of grass better than 
another, so that where several different kinds 
are sown together, and pretty thickly, it can 
scarcely fail of being a good crop if the soil is 
in tolerable order. The true reason for sow- 
ing grass seed thin is to save expense, as it 
is generally purchased; but some have dis- 
covered that this course of proceeding is a 
penny wise and a pound foolish, and are de- 
termined hereafter to reverse their course, and 
act according to the dictates of common sense 
and reason. The crops of grass have won- 
derfully increased since we liave commenced 
liming, and particularly so where it has been 

ut on the surface sod as a top-dressing. 
here is one circumstance in regard to the 
use of lime that I have not seen noticed in 
our Cabinet, or elsewhere, in print, and that 
1s, that the color of the soil is rendered much 
darker by its use, though the lime itself is so 


The Faurmer’s Cabinet. 


Vor. If. 


white. [ can’t undertake to tell what »), 
reason of this is, but some think that even +), 
change of the color of the earth, to a dari,. 
hue, causes it to grow plants more luxurioy.', 
by its absorbing more heat, and not reflect), 5 
it so readily as a lighter colored soi! does ° 

The winter grain looks as fine as | ha., 
ever seen it, and the sugar-beets are do, 
well, and, if they are kept clean, wil! ,, 
doubt make a heavy return for the attent;,, 
bestowed upon them. This is one of the man, 
new crops, which have been tried from tim. 
to time, that I think will maintain its repy.). 
tion among industrious, thriving farmers, w, 
know how to turn their fips into dollars: }y; 
the indolent and improvident will desert an: 
decry it, as they do every thing else tha 
causes them to bend their lazy backs. 

The spring wheat has been much destroy. 
ed by the fly, which the winter wheat ha: 
escaped wonderfully ; this shows conclusive! 
that the wheat fly deposites its eggs in the 
spring, as well as in the fall of the year. 

The Indian corn looks well, and has gene. 
rally been well attended to with the cultiys. 
tor; and so does the potatoes, and the citron 
pumpkins, the seed of which you were so kind 
as to give me. Fruit is likely to be abun. 
dant, as well as grain and grass, so that we 
have much cause for thankfulness to the great 
Author of all our blessings, who giveth the 
early and the latter rain. With the best wishes 
for the success of the Cabinet, I remain T. 8. 

Bucks County, July 2d, 1838. 


Quantity of rain which has fallen in each mont 
since January 1, 1 
lst month, 
2d month, 
3d month, . 3. 
4th month, - - 38 


3.57 


5th month, ed 
* 


6th month, - 
Philada. July 2, 1 


> The regular monthly meeting of the Horticu’to- 
ral Society, will be held at the usual place, on Tuesday 
evening, the 17th instant. 


The meeting of the Agricultural Soctety will be he 
in the Philosophical Hall, in Fifth street, below Chee 
nut, on Wednesday morning, !8th inst., at 11 o'clock. 


THE FARMERS’ CABINET, 
A monthly newspaper, is published by 
JOHN LIBBY, No. 45 NORTH SIXTH ST., PHILADELPHIA, ABOVE ARCH ST. 


PETER B. PORTER, No. 97 MARKET STREET, WILMINGTON, DEL., 


The Cabinet is published on or about the fifteenth 
of every month. h number will contain thirty-two 
octavo pages on good paper and fair type. The sub- 
jects will be illustrated by c vings on wood when- 
ever they can be appropriately introduced. Tzrus.— 
One dollar per year, pa in advance. The Cabinet, 
by the decision of the Post Master General, is subject 


to er postage; that is, one cent on esc 
aouer within the Sate und within one hundred m'* 
ofthe place of publication, out of the state,—one ont 
and a half on each number to any other part of . 
United States. (9 Seven copies for five dollars. 
subscribers must commence with the volume No. |, 
with the half volume No. 13. 


Nee ne Te ates 
J. Van Court, Printer, corner of Bread and Quarry sts., rear of 96 North Second. 
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